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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


PREPAREDNESS FOR HOUSEWIVES 


That “Tue Roap to UNDERSTANDING,” 
Eleanor H. Porter’s new novel, touches upon 
one of the most serious of present-day prob- 
lems, is the belief of a prominent book- 
seller who volunteers the following letter 
to the publishers: “In a letter I wrote by re- 
quest to the Chairman of the Commission 
on Food Supply, I referred to ‘The Road 
to Understanding’ as a book that touched 
a vital point to which they refer in their 
report, viz: the unpreparedness of so many 
young housewives to cope properly with 
the food question. The profound ignorance 
of thousands of young women in offices, 
factories, and stores, young women in so- 
ciety, who some day intend to be house- 
keepers, is appalling. ... From the fact that 


it touches the great failing of so many 
young people to-day, want of a broader 
view of married life and preparation for it, 
the book will, undoubtedly, live beyond the 
ordinary ‘best seller. 
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WAR BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


Four of the most popular books that 
have been written on the Great War are to 
be put into “braille” so that the blind may 
share them with the rest of the world. They 
are Ian Hay’s “Getrinc ToGETHER”; 
“A Hitttop on THE Marne,” by Mil- 
dred Aldrich; “Four WEEKs IN THE 
Trencues,” by Fritz Kreisler; and “A 
SoLpIER OF THE LEcion,” by Edward Mor- 
lae. The choice is particularly happy, for 
the books embrace the point of view of the 
English, the Austrian, and the French, and 
“Gettinc ToGETHER” includes the atti- 
tude of the average American towards the 
war. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC? 


“We must first of all teach our children 
to love the best music, and then we must 
train them to read it, not necessarily ‘at 
sight’ but to read it well enough to satisfy 
all the demands likely to be made in that 
direction,” says Thomas Whitney Surette 
in his book, “Music AND Lire.” Mr. Su- 
rette was a member of an unpaid advisory 
committee appointed by the School Com- 
mittee of the City of Boston to improve 


the teaching of music in the public schools. 
“The most distressing condition in the 
Boston schools, — and this would be more 
or less true everywhere in our country, — 
was that all the children in the kindergar- 
ten and primary grades were learning such 
songs as would eventually destroy their 
natural taste for fine music. This is the one 
great indictment against public school 
music in the United States — that it has 
been made to order for school books, and to 
fit technical problems, and that it conse- 
quently fails to keep the allegiance of chil- 
dren. . . . Singing by ear spontaneously and 
without technical instruction, but rather for 
the joy of doing it, and for the formation of 
the taste on good models, is the proper be- 
ginning of all musical education.” 


POEMS ON MOTHER LOVE 


**A heartening book for those to whom 
the earliest and oldest form of love and the 
patriotism that does not take count of the 
cost are dear.”” Hamilton W. Mabie, just 
before his death, thus characterized 
**Motuers AND Men,” by Harold T. Pul- 
sifer, who took the Lloyd McKim Garrison 
prize at Harvard for his poem, “The Con- 
quest of the Air.”’ The love that Mr. Mabie 
speaks of is “mother love” for Mr. Pul- 
sifer’s book is dedicated to his own mother 
who, he says, “has lived more poetry than 
any man is destined to write,” and the first 
part of his book is devoted to songs on 
mother love. 


A JUVENILE SHERLOCK HOLMES 


So long as boys are boys, Sherlock 
Holmes will remain enshrined as a great 
popular hero. In “Tue Sprinc Sone,” 
Forrest Reid’s charming story of a group of 
English children, one of the boys aspires to 
walk in the footsteps of the great detective, 
and makes a most successful attempt. 
“Of course,” as Mr. Reid points out, 
**Palmer had no electric torch, no disguises, 
or burglar’s kit, no means of taking casts of 
footprints, no chemicals by which to secure 
the prints of fingers. The persons he pur- 
sued did not drop cigarette ashes, and if 
they had done so, he could n’t see how it 
would have helped matters.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


MEMORIAL DAY, 1917 


To American men and women, 
Memorial Day of this year will have 
a peculiarly deep significance. It 
will give rise to reflections on the 
subject of patriotism and citizen- 
ship in time of war, more searching 
than any hitherto known in this 
country. 

The day should be made as signi- 
ficant to the children. Very impor- 
tant indeed is it that the boys and 
girls be helped to think and to feel 
aright on these subjects; perhaps 
this was never so vital as at the pres- 
ent moment. It is the great hope 
of the nations of the world at this 
time that the present war is the last 
war; that henceforth, forever, the 
differences between nation and na- 
tion may be settled as are the dif- 
ferences between individual and 
individual, by the processes of ar- 
bitration. However much we may 
all desire that this should come 
to pass, it can never happen unless 
we so train the children of to-day 
that this ideal and this purpose may 
grow with their growth and be an 
integral part of their manhood 
and womanhood. 

Memorial Day is one of the great 


days, this year, for the instilling of 
this great thought. Some of us will 
do it in one way, some in another; 
but let us all, in the best way known 
to us, thus make Memorial Day, 
1917, one of the landmarks of life 
to the children. 


VEGETABLES IN THE BANK 


WHEN, a short time ago, the price of 
potatoes mounted to such an alarm- 
ing height, one of my neighbors who 
lives on a farm during the summer 
months, and raises all the winter 
vegetables for his family, said to me, 
“T regard my cellar at the present 
moment as a bank, with a very good 
balance in it! Why? Because I 
have enough potatoes and several 
other vegetables there to supply us 
until summer time. Whenever I go 
down cellar to bring some of them 
up for my wife, I feel exactly as 
though I were going into a bank 
and getting a check cashed.” 

Very many more of us might at- 
tain to a situation, if not equal to, 
at least approaching that of my 
neighbor. Many of us have back 
yards, in which we might grow, if 
not winter vegetables, yet practi- 
cally all the summer vegetables 
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necessary for our families during the 
coming summer. Even those of us 
who live in apartments might de- 
posit a certain amount in the same 
sort of bank; practically every 
apartment house has a small plot of 
land at the back; and tenants might 
cooperate, and make of this plot a 
vegetable garden, the proceeds of 
which all would equally share. 

The high cost of living is an im- 
mediate problem to every one of us. 
Any method of solving it, even par- 
tially, will commend itself to us. Is 
not this making of vegetable gar- 
dens one way in which expenses 
may be reduced? Seeds are cheap, 
and outdoor work is healthful; and 
the time of year is propitious. Let 
us all to as great an extent as pos- 
sible put vegetables in the bank. 


ACCURACY IN ACTION 


SUBSCRIBERS very frequently write 
to me, asking how they may teach 
their children to be accurate in word. 
This is an important matter. But 
there is another form of inaccuracy 
which is even more serious a dis- 
ability than inaccuracy in words. 
This is inaccuracy in deeds. It is a 


Dear Mapam:— 
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fault due to general, instead of spe- 
cific statement, I think. For in- 
stance, a friend of mine, an active 
worker for the Red Cross Society, 
was telling me yesterday that she 
never put on her list of recruits the 
name of any person whose response 
to her appeal was, “‘I shall be glad 
to do anything I can.” She had 
found that persons who thus indef- 
initely and generally pledge them- 
selves are usually those who do 
nothing at all! On the other hand, a 
person saying to her, “I work all 
day in an office, and cannot promise 
to give even every evening to your 
work, but I can and will sew on pa- 
jamas on Wednesday and Friday 
evenings,” she at once enters on her 
list of valuable helpers. It is almost 
invariably the case that a person 
who promises to do a definite, spe- 
cific thing, does that thing. 

Of course, parents must make 
every effort to teach their children 
to be accurate in word. Perhaps 
one of the chief reasons why they 
should do this is that accuracy in 
word leads to accuracy in deed, — 
in short, to an all-round responsi- 
bility. 






November 21, 1864. 


I have been shown in the files of the War Department a statement of the Adjutant- 
General of Massachusetts that you are the mother of five sons who have died gloriously 
on the fields of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless must be any words of mine which 
should attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot 
refrain from tendering to you the consolation that may be found in the thanks of the 
Republic they died to save. I pray that our heavenly Father may assuage the anguish 
of your bereavement, and leave you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, 
and the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar 


of freedom. 


Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


THE COMING OF THE COLONISTS 


Last month, in our studies of Amer- 
ican history, we went back in imag- 
ination to that period of romance 
and dreams of discovery when the 
hardy Norsemen, and the no less 
courageous Spaniards, Italians, and 
other pioneers upon the sea, ven- 
tured forth and touched upon the 
coasts of North America. There is 
less romance but more of genuinely 
human interest in our second period. 
The effort to find new trade-routes 
to India has given place to interest 
in exploring the streams and inland 
regions. Dreams of gold and of the 
fountain of youth have yielded to 
the effort to develop the natural 
resources. The newly found world 
does not prove to be what was an- 
ticipated. But the change of inter- 
ests and activities is a test of the 
worth of human nature. While the 
early Spanish visitors to our shores 
simply took possession of the lands 
they discovered, for the sake of 
finding treasures and sending reve- 
nues to Spain, the English sought to 
adapt themselves to the climate and 
to cultivate the soil, to make their 
living from the new lands, and to 
establish the civilization to which 
they were accustomed. 

If we look back to the England of 
the period we note also other mo- 
tives which led to these differences. 
The Spaniards were content with 


their home-land, its system of gov- 
ernment and religion. In England 
there were over-crowded districts, 
recent inventions had thrown many 
laborers out of employment, there 
were political and religious disputes; 
hence, in general, a strong desire to 
settle the new world. These com- 
bined motives explain in part the 
success of the English colonists. We 
see once more the value of the ur- 
gent spirit of necessity, which is not 
alone the mother of invention but 
the spur that drives men forward to 
meet great obstacles. When Este- 
van Gomez explored our coasts in 
Spanish ships, taking note of Cape 
Cod, Narragansett Bay, and the 
mouths of the Delaware, Hudson, { 
and Connecticut Rivers, his expe- 
dition was accounted a failure be- 
cause he found neither gold nor a 
passage to India, although he an- 
ticipated the Pilgrim fathers by - 
nearly a hundred years. The Span- 
ish colonists were in a measure suc- 
cessful in Florida, to be sure, and 
St. Augustine was founded long be- 
fore the towns and cities we ordi- 
narily think of as the beginnings of 
actual life upon American soil. But 
then came the sad chapter of the 
ruthless slaughter of Huguenot set- 
tlers, in contrast with the begin- 
nings made by the English in the 
North. 

We do not really feel the spirit of 
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colonial times until we turn the 
page upon religious controversies 
originating in Europe and think of 
the brave pioneers in their contact 
with the rigors of a New England 
winter, as they established them- 
selves upon the bleak shores, or 
made their way through the pine- 
clad forests. The French were to 
some extent actuated by the same 
motives as the English. The fisher- 
men who visited the Grand Banks 
were prompted by practical mo- 
tives. The early settlers adapted 
themselves very well to the Indians. 
Then, too, the Huguenots, inspired 
by Coligny, first of all pioneers to 
conceive the idea of planting a Pro- 
testant state in America, had as 
much reason as the Puritans and 
Pilgrims for encountering any hard- 
ship the new world might offer. But 
in the great movement, which be- 
gan with Sir Walter Raleigh’s efforts 
in 1584, we see a gathering of forces 
involving all the elements needed 
for success in the new world. It was 
proved impossible for a man work- 
ing single-handed to conquer all 
the difficulties and establish a suc- 
cessful colony. But the London and 
Plymouth Companies accomplished 
what independent individuals could 
not do. 

The beginnings in Jamestown 
were hardly equal to the occasion. 
There were only three ships, manned 
by thirty-nine sailors, in the expedi- 
tion. Of the one hundred and five 
additional persons aboard the ships, 
fifty-two were known as gentlemen, 
the rest were tradesmen and me- 
chanics, not farmers, as one would 
suppose; and there were no women. 


The idea of finding gold on the new 
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coasts had not yet wholly left men’s 
minds. John Smith appears to 
have been the only man practical 
enough to save the day. The second 
installment of colonists was not 
much better. There were ruffians 
and former convicts aboard, and 
much misery was in store for the 
colony as a whole. It was possible, 
under the social customs prevailing, 
for the lazy men to shirk. Worse 
still, the colonists learned the use of 
tobacco from the natives, and they 
found that by raising large crops of 
this plant they could buy whatever 
they needed without more ado. 
Slavery was introduced as early as 
1619, when “fa Dutch manne-of- 
war” sold “twenty negars” to the 
colonists. Thus the foundations of 
untold trouble were laid. 

When we look to the northern 
colonies, however, we find men 
learning success through failure, 
and meeting conditions much more 
difficult than those encountered in 
the south. The men who landed in 
Plymouth and other parts of New 
England were practical men who 
came to work; they brought their 
families and household goods, in 
fact all that was needed to found a 
simple state, able tosurvive. Pathet- 
ic, indeed, is the story of their first 
winter. More than half of the lit- 
tle colony at Plymouth succumbed 
to the hardships of those stormy 
months. The dangers from the cold, 
and the forests, with their unfriendly 
inhabitants, were enough to dis- 
hearten a far larger company. It 
would have been natural for the 
survivors to take ship for England 
with the coming of spring. But be- 
hind all was that triumphant spirit 
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which brooks no obstacle. The col- 
onists had come to stay. There was 
an impressive correspondence be- 
tween their spiritual attitude; the 
social life they adopted; and the 
natural environment with all its 
opportunities for the stimulation 
and growth of character. 


H. W. D. 


LIFE IN COLONIAL TIMES 
BY H. W. DRESSER 


WEN the colonial times are men- 
tioned we are apt to think at once of 
that fascinating period in Virginia 
and other Southern States which 
the historical novelists have done so 
much to reproduce. Or we recall 
the typical colonial dames of New 
England; we look up stories, poems, 
pictures, old books and articles of 
furniture, investing the whole period 
with romance. A romantic epoch it 
was, whether in the South or the 
North. It becomes more romantic 
for many of us as we grow older and 
our own age departs more from the 
simplicities and beauties of that 
time. Those were the days of be- 
ginnings, of the life we value most 
here in America. Naturally enough, 
we think of the colonial period in its 
fullest estate when relative peace 
had come, and when the arts of 
civilization were cultivated. It was 
then that certain styles of dress and 
certain modes of decoration took on 
their classic forms. Architecture 
also assumed typical forms, and 
social life began to realize its type. 
Certain modes of thought, since re- 
garded as typically American, were 
also finding characteristic expres- 
sion. One may well make use of all 
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available sources of information to 
make the picture of the times com- 
plete. 

Yet history is a record of origins 
and causes too. The historical 
novel portrays for us the social life 
of the period at its best. An his- 
torical poem, such as Longfellow’s 
Courtship of Miles Standish, adds 
greatly to the romance. We seem 
really to live with the heroes and 
the heroines of the day, even if 
much more time is required to gain 
an idea of the life of the people at 
large. Most of us prefer the ro- 
mantic and picturesque. We like 
the old colonial times just because 
they are different. Little effort is 
required to keep modern problems 
out of mind. 

Nevertheless, it is with good rea- 
son that one begins farther back, 
trying to form a continuous picture 
in the mind, as it were, from the 
days of the first hardships at Ply- 
mouth, through all the upheavals 
and contests that made possible the 
period of comparative peace. There 
is romance mingled with the hard- 
ship, from the time of the sailing of 
the Mayflower to the permanent 
establishment of the nation after 
1776. If we catch something like 
the fullness of the spirit which quick- 
ened the Puritans and Pilgrims in 
their beginnings, whether they are 
assembling on board their ships, 
raising their first rude shelters, fell- 
ing trees for houses and forts, or 
going forth in armed groups to wor- 
ship the Lord in their chosen fash- 
ion, we move forward in spirit with 
them in all their ventures. We are 
then prepared to look at the darker 
side of the picture, too; to account 
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for the dissensions and the narrow- 
ness, while touched with admiration 
for all that made their work so 
splendid. 

The historians usually tell us that 
these sterling pioneers came to 
New England to secure freedom of 
thought and worship. This state- 
ment seems to carry with it the idea 
that our forefathers were ready to 
grant freedom of thought, speech, 
and conduct, to all. Hence we are 
at first puzzled, then chagrined and 
amazed when, following develop- 
ments in Boston and Salem, in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, we 
come upon records of doctrinal con- 
flicts, even persecutions, and the 
condemnation of Quakers and of 
supposed witches. It requires a con- 
siderable effort of the imagination 
to re-create the days that made pos- 
sible the Connecticut blue laws and 
the Puritan Sabbath in Massachu- 
setts. We meet such narrowness 
and intolerance that we wonder if 
we really know these strange people, 
whose ways in other respects we so 
greatly admire. 

Our difficulty, no doubt, comes 
from fragmentary studies and judg- 
ments. It is hardly true to say that 
the colonists came to grant freedom 
of thought and action. They came 
with a distinct purpose for them- 
selves; and, like all people of pro- 
nounced character, those who are 
not neutral, they excluded as much 
by their attitude in one direction as 
they included in another. We often 
forget this. We forget that, since 
**no man can serve two masters,”’ he 
must hate some things because he 
ardently loves others. We forget, 
too, that the men and women who 
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have the hardihood to brave dan- 
gers in an unsettled world are no 
less affirmative in all that pertains 
to their life. 

The truth, therefore, is that our 
ancestors came here to lead the life 
they believed in, and to worship as 
they thought men should worship 
who believed as they did. They 
could not have granted the freedom 
of thought and life many of us have 
come to believe in. Hence, they con- 
sistently and righteously, as they 
believed, descended harshly upon 
any one daring to depart from their 
faith. Fortunately, the country was 
so large that Quakers persecuted in 
Boston could dwell in peace in 
Rhode Island! Fortunately, too, 
the Massachusetts colony could sur- 
vive the outbreak of superstition 
over witchcraft, which for the mo- 
ment threatened the sanity of even 
judges and clergymen. The events 
that seem so strange to us were ex- 
pressions of the time. It will not 
trouble us to look at all aspects of 
the picture if we bear in mind the 
fullness of the spirit which stirred 
within the pioneers and their chil- 
dren. 

Let us look with exceptional in- 
terest, then, at that earnest little 
group assembled in the cabin of the 
Mayflower on its way across the 
wintry sea. Well may it seem like a 
solemn religious service, as we see 
them gathered about listening to 
their leaders, putting in a word now 
and then, and eventually drawing 
up the compact on which they pro- 
posed to base the new state that 
they were to establish. One there 
was fit to be their governor — John 
Carver; also another, to serve after 
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Carver died, — during the first win- 
ter. There were soldiers, too, to do 
their part. There was practical wis- 
dom in the minds of all, wisdom not 
only to meet the immediate needs of 
adaptation to nature, but wisdom in 
meeting the wholly new experience 
of life in close proximity to the In- 
dians. For example, the treaty 
which was made with the Indians in 
the spring of 1621 was maintained 
until 1675. There was also honesty 
in meeting obligations, for as soon 
as possible the Pilgrims, by hard 
work and careful economy, paid up 
the money which the merchants in 
England had advanced to make the 
undertaking possible. Above all, 


there was a religious faith equal to 
all occasions, a practical faith cap- 
able of uniting the teachings of the 
Sabbath with the work of the week. 

Very much is explained, then, by 


this intimate union of religion with 
the affairs of daily life. In the larger 
sense it meant identity between the 
interests of the church and the in- 
terests of the state. In Europe there 
had come to be a disunion between 
these two. It seems to be the judg- 
ment of the modern world that the 
two should be kept apart. Yet a 
small state may readily and success- 
fully recover the relationship. Thus 
in Massachusetts, in early colonial 
times, there was but one church in 
each town. The inhabitants of the 
town were the members of the con- 
gregation. There was not only no 
exception, but there were laws 
against absence from church or any 
misconduct relative to the church. 
Thus, precisely the same men met 
either to discuss town affairs or mat- 
ters pertaining to the church. In 
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either case it was a parish meeting. 
Moreover, both meetings occurred 
in the same building, “the meeting- 
house.” 

If we bear the fact of this inti- 
mate union in mind it will throw 
light for us all along on the con- 
stancy and strength of life in the 
colonies. We may deplore some of 
the expressions of the rigidity that 
went with this attitude. But it was 
a source of uncommon power. It 
had jn it all the virtues of concen- 
tration. By contrast, we realize 
why it is that in many parts of our 
land we have lost the virtues and 
the powers once so impressively 
successful. More complex times 
have brought radical separateness 
between church and state. In small 
towns, where one church could be 
well sustained, we now find perhaps 
four, each of a different denomina- 
tion. We have overcome the nar- 
rowness of the Pilgrim, the rigidity 
of the Puritan, and the intolerance 
of Boston and Salem. Meanwhile 
we have experienced losses. It is 
well worth our while to think our- 
selves back into colonial life in all 
its realities, to see the whys and 
wherefores, and to see these from 
within, not from the point of view 
of an age boasting of its superiority 
to the early times which “tried 
men’s souls.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND TOWN MEETING 


In the town meeting, as expressing 
the unity of life in colonial times, 
we find not only the origin of that 
which is most sound in our national 
government, but a link which con- 
nects our history with the whole 
course of English life at its best. As 
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a meeting it was probably as nearly 
ideal as any assembly that has ever 
been held. It has been a source of 
admiration the world over. It is 
still the model. Fortunately, it is 
still in operation as a civil assembly, 
howbeit religious differences and 
the decay of interest in religion in 
some communities have taken from 
it some of its austere values. 

Its beginnings were simple and 
natural. The early settlers from 
England often came in whole par- 
ishes, led by their ministers, and 
ready to hold together in new towns 
as they had stood together in the 
mother country. The people were 
used to the form of government they 
brought from the home-land. What 
they eliminated was any idea which 
stood in the way of free self-govern- 
ment, although they were later to 
suffer under the rule of governors 
appointed by the Crown. 

We usually associate this model 
assembly with New England, for it 
was there that the town-meeting 
reached its highest state of develop- 
ment. But the first instance of free 
self-government on this basis did not 
occur in New England, but in Vir- 
ginia. The people of Virginia were 
subject to a governor appointed by 
the London Company, but when, 
in 1619, they numbered about 4000 
souls, there were already eleven dis- 
tinct towns, as they would have 
been called in New England, or 
“boroughs,” as they were called in 
the South. Each settlement forth- 
with proceeded to elect two bur- 
gesses to sit in the general assembly, 
the first representative meeting or- 
ganized in America. The first ses- 
sion occurred in the little church in 
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Jamestown, July 30, 1619. This 
little House of Burgesses was vir- 
tually a House of Commons, in con- 
trast with the powers of the Gov- 
ernor and the Crown. One of its 
members was of the Jefferson fam- 
ily, whose descendant wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. In a 
small way it was the beginning of all 
that we have done in self-govern- 
ment. It was local self-government 
in the best, most distinctive sense. 
That is, it was a government which 
truly represented its constituents. 
This cannot always be said nowa- 
days. Sometimes it cannot be said 
at all. For it is no longer customary 
for all the freemen, without excep- 
tion, to meet and choose the best 
men to serve and stand for them. 
It was, of course, out of the ques- 
tion in New England to keep differ- 
ences of opinion on religious mat- 
ters from affecting the relationships 
of the town meeting. The simplest 
form of government, that is, the par- 
ticipation of every townsman, who 
was also a member of the congrega- 
tion, in the meeting was possible 
only while the community remained 
small. Naturally, the more insistent 
churchmen would always have lim- 
ited participation in the town meet- 
ing to active church members. But 
it was not easy to carry out this 
rule. Naturally, too, there would 
be those who would agree with 
Thomas Hooker, pastor of the 
church in Newtown (Cambridge), 
that the whole people should gov- 
ern or take part in the government 
in some way, in contrast with the 
aristocratic principle that some of 
the people are not fit for any such 
service. This difference of opinion 
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is significant for our present inter- 
ests chiefly because it led to a sep- 
aration in the Massachusetts col- 
ony. The citizens who followed 
Hooker to Connecticut, there to es- 
tablish new towns organized into a 
little republic, drew up the New 
World’s first written Constitution, 
in 1639. 

Again, we note the intimate union 
between religious and civil affairs. 
For the leader was at once pastor 
and political guide. Just before the 
Constitution was drawn up Hooker 
preached a sterling sermon in which 
he contended that “the foundation 
of authority is laid in the free con- 
sent of the people,” “that the choice 
of public magistrates belongs unto 
the people by God’s own allow- 
ance,” and that “they who have 
power to appoint officers and magis- 
trates have the right also to set the 
bounds and limitations of the power 
and place unto which they call 
them.” (See Fiske’s The Beginnings 
of New England, p. 136, for a more 
complete statement of this ideal.) 

Here we have the principle of the 
town meeting enlarging itself into 
the state and making ready for the 
nation. The Connecticut Constitu- 
tion did not refer to the “‘ dread sov- 
ereign,” to the British government, 
or even to the neighboring colonies. 
But it carried out the principles 
adopted in that solemn scene in the 
Mayflower, when the Pilgrims de- 
fined and stated their views of gov- 
ernment; it realized the ideals of the 
Great Charter by actually creating 
a government; and it opened the 
way for democracy in America as a 
whole. It represented a federation 
of independent towns, each with its 
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free town meeting. The founda- 
tions of its powers thus lay in the 
towns. The governor and council 
were to be chosen by a majority 
vote of the whole people, and each 
town was to have equality of re- 
presentation in the assembly. Mr. 
Fiske points out the fact, not very 
well-known, that when, in 1787, 
the Federal Convention reached 
its greatest crisis, it was Connecti- 
cut, with its splendid Constitution 
and its years of experience in living 
by it, which offered the unifying 
principle for the several states, the 
principle which “secured equal re- 
presentation in one branch of the 
national government and popular 
representation in the other.” This 
great fact may well be put with 
the other better known facts con- 
cerning the part played by Massa- 
chusetts in the development of 
ideas and customs which made the 
nation’s existence possible. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE TOWN MEETING 


WE scarcely realize the values of 
the simple direct form of govern- 
ment which grew out of the town 
meeting until we look back to an- 
cient times to contrast it with other 
methods of securing social control. 
Mr. Fiske briefly summarizes the 
oriental method of government as 
“conquest without incorporation.” 
Then comes the Roman method, 
with its centralized administration, 
and “‘conquest with incorporation 
but without representation.” We 
need not look very far afield in 
Europe to-day to find countries still 
subject to this imperial idea. In 
sharp contrast with both of these 
methods stands the ancient Teu- 
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tonic principle of representative 
government, springing out of the 
intense spirit of personal and local 
independence with which the early 
Teutons were endowed. It is first in 
England and later in New England 
that we find this principle attaining 
unqualified expression. 

Returning in thought to primi- 
tive Teutonic days, we call to mind 
a situation not radically unlike that 
which our forefathers faced in New 
England. There were enemies to 
guard against, there were families 
to protect, and there was need of 
some form of mutual protection 
amongst the clans and _ tribes. 
Around the little village there was 
the “‘tun,” or palisade, and this was 
the beginning of the “town.” There 
were public matters to be discussed, 
and all the freemen in the commu- 
nity naturally took part in the dis- 
cussion. This was the beginning of 
the town meeting. Then there were 
various tribes dwelling in townships, 
as we now call them, hence ques- 
tions pertaining to all. Thus there 
was need of a general assembly to 
stand for the affiliated tribes. The 
larger the affiliation, and the more 
distant the several tribes, the less 
possible it was for all the freemen 
to attend. Hence the origin of the 
principle of representation. The 
Witenagemot, or assembly of the 
chief men from all the tribes, stood 
for the people as a whole. 

In England the king was at first 
chosen by the whole tribe, but later 
the king’s son became his successor, 
unless there was good reason for 
electing another in his place. The 
king and the assembly working to- 
gether enacted the laws, levied the 
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taxes, and declared war or peace. 
When the various kingdoms were 
united the same principle of division 
and subdivision was carried out 
everywhere in the realm. Each 
town, hundred, and shire had its 
meetings which all freemen might 
attend, and in each shire there were 
officers representing both the king 
and the people. As society assumed 
definite forms on the principle of co- 
operation, including the three es- 
tates, the nobles, the clergy, and the 
commons, the idea of representative 
government was further extended. 
The town meeting was still the unit 
and basis, i.e., it was the primary 
meeting, the one that best exempli- 
fied the governmental principle. 

The county meeting stood for the 
three estates or classes, and was at- 
tended by the representatives (se- 
lectmen) from each township. Here 
in brief was the English Parliament 
of the later time, and our own Con- 
gress. The highest governmental 
body in its ideal estate is not, then, 
a “‘many in one” in the sense of an 
affiliation of the several states, but 
rather a unity standing for themany 
towns, each of which is truly demo- 
cratic. If the county officials really 
represent the towns, if the state truly 
stands for the counties, and the na- 
tion for the states, you have the 
method of local “government with 
representation” attaining perfec- 
tion. 


THE QUESTION OF TAXATION 


For the basis of protest raised in 
the colonies when the government 
was not truly representative, that 
is, after the appointment of. gover- 
nors by the Crown who opposed the 
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will of the people, we need to look 
back to the days of Simon de Mount- 
fort. After the victory of the people 
and the barons, led by de Mount- 
fort, at Lewes, 1264, de Mountfort 
called Parliament. There was then 
asserted at Westminster for the first 
time on a national scale the princi- 
ple defended by the Stamp Con- 
gress in New York, in 1765: “No 
taxation without representation.” 
This protest had become necessary 
since, from the days of the Norman 
Conquest to those which brought 
about the Great Charter, the council 
which was supposed to represent the 
towns had at times been little more 
than aconference of barons, bishops, 
and friends of the king; while the 
king levied the taxes. 

Henry II established the system 
of trial by jury, a long step toward 
true representation. His reforms 
gave to the people the right to es- 
tablish the laws, that is, made the 
people supreme; as indeed they 
should be if the town meeting shall 
hold its rightful place. The victory 
at Runnymede, which gave the na- 
tion the Great Charter, was needed 
to put these reforms into effect, 
while that of de Mountfort made 
possible a true parliament. For de 
Mountfort summoned to the coun- 
cil not only the barons but two 
knights and two citizens from each 
town and city, thus preparing the 
way for the House of Commons. 

To understand the evolution of 
the town meeting in New England 
we need also to remember that un- 
der Puritanism in England each 
church became a relatively indepen- 
dent congregation of worshipers. 
That is, it realized in matters per- 
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taining to the church the ideal of lo- 
cal self-government as embodied in 
the town. Thus the colonists were 
able to bring to America in one and 
the same group both the representa- 
tive system of government as de- 
veloped in England, and the ideal of 
religious self-expression which was 
one of the results of the Reforma- 
tion. 

The protest over taxes both in 
England and America was natur- 
ally crucial. For no freeman can 
rightfully be taxed save with his 
own consent. He has called the gov- 
ernment into being, named those 
who shall administer justice and de- 
cide upon war and peace, and he 
has the right to object if the gov- 
ernment fail to carry out its pri- 
mary purpose. The town meeting 
remains the primary assembly, be- 
cause it is sufficiently small and lo- 
cal, and every freeman in the com- 
munity can attend. The deputy or 
representative becomes necessary 
only when the community becomes 
very large. 

The turning point in Massachu- 
setts, when the form of government 
was enlarged to include the idea of 
the state, came with a protest from 
Watertown over a tax decreed by 
the Board of Assistants to pay for a 
building for frontier fortifications. 
It was plain that the colony could 
no longer be regarded as if it were 
a great town. Hence, in October, 
1630, the right to choose the gover- 
nor and make the laws was tempo- 
rarily turned over to the represen- 
tatives of the towns, the Board of 
Assistants. The next step was to 
declare that these representatives 
need not be chosen every year, but 
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might keep their seats during good 
behavior or unless put out of office 
by special vote of the freemen. The 
latter was the equivalent of the “re- 
call.” Presently, various difficul- 
ties were settled, and the right to 
elect the governor was once more 
put into the hands of the people at 
large. 

We also see the method of local 
self-government operating to keep 
all matters within the hands of the 
people on the spot, in the case of the 
first church organized in Massachu- 
setts colony. It was not enough 
simply to move from England to 
the new environment. By this 
change the Puritans became Sepa- 
ratists, and there was need of a new 
basis. Accordingly,. certain breth- 
ren were appointed by the congre- 
gation in Salem to ordain the two 
ministers. The clergymen in turn, 


Samuel Skelton and Francis Hig- 


ginson, consecrated each other, 
while the latter drew up the cove- 
nant and confession of faith for the 
congregation of thirty. Such action 
was necessary because the Estab- 
lished Church of England then 
seemed to stand for principles not 
in accord with the rights which the 
colonists had crossed the ocean to 
obtain. Their procedure was strict- 
ly in line with the democratic prin- 
ciple. 

It takes us back not merely to the 
origins of the town meeting as an 
expression of democracy, but to the 
still more primitive times when 
men first chose leaders to represent 
them in religious matters. Some 
one had to be the first to be given 
official capacity, and some one or 
some group had to perform the cere- 
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mony. Originally all ministers, like 
all medicine men and all warriors, 
came to stand for their group be- 
cause the group made the choice or 
gave assent. It is experience or so- 
cial need that leads the way. The 
more nearly we come to primitive 
times the more we find people pur- 
suing essentially the same course. 

The town meeting must take 
precautions against the individual 
enemy and the warring tribe. The 
parish meeting must take precau- 
tions against the older forms of 
church government and against 
men who hold dissenting doctrines. 
Thus the worshipers in Salem took 
a stand from the first with regard to 
advocates of the episcopal system. 
In 1631 they went further still and 
declared that “no man shall be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of this body 
politic but such as are members of 
the churches within the limits of the 
same.” This principle, pushed to 
the extreme, would have meant the 
rule of the state by those in author- 
ity in religion. This, indeed, was 
the theory of the state that held for 
a time in Massachusetts. Hence the 
persecutions of dissenters. But it 
was not destined to triumph, for it 
would have meant the surrender of 
the principle on which the town 
meeting was founded. The aim of 
certain men in the colonies, such as 
Winthrop of Massachusetts, was to 
make the religious idea paramount 
in the state. Church membership of 
a sort acceptable to the leaders 
would then have been the basis of 
citizenship. 

-While this idea doubtless arose 
from the best of motives, and in- 
volved moral and religious ideals 
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which we have often lost sight of 
since colonial times, its practical 
difficulties become obvious when 
we consider the diversities among 
the colonists, hence the impossibil- 
ity of universal agreement on sucha 
basis. A group of pioneers in a new 
land have so many practical mat- 
ters to attend to, such as mutual 
protection against adversity, that 
they must have an essentially prac- 
tical basis of codperation. The time 
came when the colonies needed to 
stand together against the Indians, 
and then against tyrannical gover- 
nors and kings. There was need of 
some kind of federation between the 
colonies. This could hardly have 
been drawn up on a strictly reli- 
gious basis because, as we have 
noted, disagreements came early 
and led to the founding of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. It was 
naturally the civil tie rather than 
the religious which drew the colo- 
nists together into the federation. 
The town meeting was capable of 
development as a source of codpera- 
tive action, when a union between 
parishes was out of the question. 
Our forefathers were as practical as 
religious, and after a little consid- 
eration they were willing to hold 
doctrinal matters in the background 
so far as these threatened to intrude 
upon the necessities at hand. This 
did not mean the surrender of the 
religious principle. It did not re- 
move the religious spirit from the 
sphere of influences in town meet- 
ing or state. Indeed we might say 
that the power of religion was great- 
er because its influence was seen in 
the lives of the selectmen, the sol- 
diers, and the statesmen. To see the 
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full force of this religious life we 
need to remind ourselves of the es- 
sentially practical activities in which 
most of the people were engaged. 


RURAL LIFE IN THE COLONIES 
BY H. W. DRESSER 


WE have noted above one of the 
reasons for the failure of the James- 
town colony. The fifty classified as 
“gentlemen” knew nothing of agri- 
culture or any other useful art. 
Captain John Smith reported that 
there was among them “no talke, 
no hope, nor worke, but dig gold, 
refine gold, load gold.” But the 
Pilgrims were of the artisan class, 
also prepared to devote themselves 
to agriculture. The first occupa- 
tion for most of them, even before 
their houses were finished, was 
farming. Away from the coast a 
large percentage of the colonists in 
New England became farmers, 
while near the coast the men were 
both farmers and fishermen. In 
most cases, the farmer owned the 
house in which he lived and the land 
he tilled. For the men had begun 
by gaining small tracts of land and, 
with a gun, some powder and shot, 
a few tools and agricultural im- 
plements, making their way with 
these few possessions. Thus in a 
few years they were able to main- 
tain their families comfortably. 
The thrifty family was the social 
unit represented in that larger unit 
of which we have been speaking, the 
town meeting. 

As one writer has put it: — 

The subduing of the wilderness was no 


pastime. Strenuous labor was required to 
fell the trees, plow lands beset with stumps 
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and stones, protect growing crops against 
weeds and cattle, build houses and barns, 
cut roads through the forests, and defend 
the little settlements against hostile In- 
dians. Only men of strength, courage and 
industry could succeed. 

The first step was to settle upon a 
spot for a house; clear a section of 
the land for an orchard; and set out 
apple, pear, and cherry trees. Then 
an enclosure was made for the gar- 
den. Meanwhile, with the assis- 
tance of a carpenter and mason the 
homesteader would complete his 
house. Then came the times for 
planting and harvesting, the devel- 
opment of a young herd, and the in- 
crease of products on the farm. The 
grain raised on the little farms was 
ground at a neighborhood grist mill, 
built of trees felled in the forest near 
by. The cattle and hogs furnished 
the meat. Hides were tanned and 
made up into shoes by the farmer 
himself. The wool was cut from the 
sheep; then spun and woven, and 
made into clothing by the women 
of the households. Flax was raised 
in sufficient quantities to provide 
material for lighter kinds of cloth- 
ing. Salt and sugar, tea and coffee, 
millstones and iron implements 
were the only articles that need be 
purchased. Under such conditions 
it was possible for any industrious 
man toestablish himself. If his fam- 
ily became large the conditions were 
all the better, for there were so many 
more to participate in the daily oc- 
cupations. 

Money was scarce, but it was 
little needed, and goods could be 
exchanged for necessary articles. 
Thus corn, cattle, and beaver skins 
were used as mediums of exchange 
in the New England colonies. In 


Virginia and Maryland tobacco 
was the equivalent of currency, 
while in the Carolinas and Georgia 
rice and hides took the place_of 
money. The courts settled the val- 
ues of these commodities. Thus in 
1640, in Massachusetts, the General 
Court put the value of Indian corn 
at four shillings a bushel, while rye 
was valued at five shillings, wheat 
at six. In case of transactions with 
the Indians, wampum was exchanged 
for beaver skins, and even the 
whites used wampum as money in 
New England. This practice con- 
tinued as long as there were direct 
dealings with the Indians. 

Rural life under these conditions 
afforded opportunity for every sort 
of talent and ingenuity a person 
might possess, together with need 
for adaptation to very different con- 
ditions from those known by the 
colonists in the home-land. The 
English grains did not ripen well in 
the shorter summers of New Eng- 
land, and the soil was unfavorable 
save in the valleys. But from 
friendly Indians the settlers learned 
how to plant the native grain, also 
the mode of fertilizing the soil by 
putting one fish in each hill. Maize 
was successfully raised in the dis- 
tricts along the coasts. The cattle 
brought from the*mother country 
were sufficient for a_ beginning. 
Meanwhile, the more thrifty far- 
mers were able to produce enough 
to sell in neighboring settlements; 
and those who also exported beaver 
skins to England had a still greater 
source of income. Later, a ship was 
sent each year from Boston to 
Sable Island to bring home a cargo 
of fox skins, seal oil, and sea lion’s 
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teeth. Furs were also secured from 
the Indians in exchange for food, 
blankets, and ammunition. 

Along the coasts, codfish were 
caught in sufficient quantities for 
export to the West Indies and some 
countries of Europe, so the authori- 
ties tell us (see Coman’s Industrial 
History of the United States, p. 51). 
In 1641, 300,000 cod were sent to 
foreign markets. When the supply 
near at hand failed, the fishermen 
sailed to the codbanks off New- 
foundland, long before found to be 
sources of apparently inexhaustible 
supply by the French fishermen. 
Thus began an important industry 
which has continued without a break 
to this day. 

Another source of enrichment 
was found in the exportation of lum- 
ber, for the pine and oak forests 
furnished the best material for masts 
and other uses. The first shipload 
of exports left Plymouth in Novem- 
ber, 1621. It consisted mainly of 
beaver skins and clapboards. In 
return, the ships brought manufac- 
tured articles to the colonies. 

Then the time came for native 
manufactures, and we find the Gen- 
eral Court once more making the 
provision. The first step was to 
provide for the increased growing 
and preparation of flax, more 
wheels and other necessities, and 
instruction for the boys and girls in 
the art of spinning. In 1656 the 
selectmen of various towns required 
every family to furnish one or more 
spinners, each to spin three pounds 
of yarn, cotton, or wool every week 
for thirty weeks during the year. 
Later, cotton was brought from 
Barbadoes and the West Indies to 
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be mixed and spun with the flax 
raised on the farms. Every farm- 
house kitchen was a workshop. 
Every family produced its own 
clothing. In due time the products 
increased sufficiently to permit of 
export to the southern colonies; 
where, as we have noted, there was 
less enterprise at first, more depen- 
dence on tobacco and its purchasing 
power, also dependence on slave- 
labor. 

Bringing all these lines of inter- 
ests together, — the industries of 
the farm, the home-life of the house- 
hold, the spiritual life of the parish, 
the civil activities of the town meet- 
ing, — we have the elements of a 
complete view of the simple mode of 
existence out of which grew the 
states, then the nation. Well may 
we keep these basic facts in mind, 
this picture of rural life, as we fol- 
low the course of history into the 
more strenuous times when the 
states began to meet the tyrannies 
of the governors and the dangers of 
war. 


ANECDOTE FOR MAY 


For the benefit of Junior Members of the 
Home History Circle, the department pub- 
lishes each montha brief historical anecdote, 
either a matter of fact or a well-grounded 
tradition. The Juniors, in addition to their 
own enjoyment of them, may like to share 
the stories, month by month, with their 
school-teachers. 


When Sir Walter Raleigh returned 
from America in 1586, he took a 
potato root, which was planted on 
his estate at Youghall. The garden- 
er, who apparently had not received 
sufficient instructions, mistook the 
flowers of the new plant for the 
fruit, and after tasting them reject- 
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ed them as mere exotics. Some- 
time afterwards, when turning up 
the earth, he found that the roots 
had spread to a considerable dis- 
tance, and in abundant quantities. 
From this stock other plants grew 
in time, and eventually the whole 
kingdom was supplied, and the po- 
tato was also widely cultivated in 
America. The name, potato, has 
been said to have come from a na- 
tive Mexican word, and the plant 
itself to have been originally found 
in Virginia. But the Spanish, patata, 
is given in the dictionaries as the 
earlier form of the word, while the 
plant is said to have been intro- 
duced into North America from a 
Spanish source, the original home 
having been in the Andes in the re- 
gion of Quito. The new plant was 
very slowly adopted, even in Ire- 
land, where it did not become gen- 
erally known until the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 


BOOKS ON UNITED STATES HISTORY 
(1562 — 1636) 
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ine Coman, Industrial History of 
the U.S., 1, 111; Marion Harland, 
Some Colonial Homesteads and their 
Stories; Lucy Larcom, 4 New Eng- 
land Girlhood; E.'T. Sale, Manors of 
Virginia; A. H. Wharton, Salons, 
Colonial and Republican; J. L. Mot- 
ley, Merrymount; B. Wendell, Cot- 
ton Mather; T. B. Aldrich, Prudence 
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Courtship of Miles Standish. 


. HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
QUESTIONS FOR MAY 
(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 

month in which the questions appear.) 


1. What decisive event took place 
at “‘the Thermopyle of Amer- 
ica”? 

. Name five famous persons asso- 
ciated with the second college 
founded in the United States. 

. What events are connected 
with Amelia Sound and Fort 
Carolina? 

. When did the colonists acquire 
the right of private property in 
land in South Virginia? 

. Who was the first hereditary 
governor of Florida? 

. In what colony was the price of 
an imported wife put at one 
hundred and twenty pounds of 
tobacco? 

. What unexpected influence af- 
fected the course of a colonial 
ship, and when was the mys- 
tery explained? 

. What places once bore the name 
of “New Albion,” and why 
were they so named? 

. What historic associations are 
connected with Terra Marie 
and Clark’s Island? 

. What events are connected with 
Mary Allerton, Opitchapam, 
and Hobomok? 
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A CRAFTSMAN AMONG BIRDS 
BY E. G. CHAPIN 


Amonc human creatures we are 
accustomed to associate conspicu- 
ously fine raiment with a vain and 
idle disposition; reasoning that 
where so much time and attention 
is visibly expended on the outward 
appearance, more serious qualities 
must needs be neglected, and alas! 
this is too often true. How com- 
forting to turn to the natural world, 
where not only is “beauty is its 
own excuse for being” a perfectly 
orthodox sentiment, but often the 
most lovely creatures are models of 
industry, good providers in the 
home, and, incidentally, very useful 
to their more irresponsible human 
brothers! The goldfinch is gay, but 
a diligent gleaner of weed seed; the 
cardinal gaudy, but of a retiring 
disposition; the rose-breasted gros- 
beak at once elegant as any courtier, 
and a dutiful domestic character; 
and so on; while as for the orioles, — 
subject of this study, — their rich 
plumage is only equalled by the 
technique of their wonderful nests. 
It seems fitting that baby birds 
destined to be so ornamental as are 
orioles, should be cradled in bas- 
kets that seem to cap the list of 
triumphs of building. 

Evidently orioles (so-called by 


early settlers because they resemble 
the true orioles of Europe) attracted 
a deal of attention from Old-World 
writers on birds, and gathering has- 
ty impressions of American birds, 
which they set down circumstan- 
tially in print when they got safely 
home, they spread unconsciously 
misinformation among readers who 
were not in a position to know facts. 
Alexander Wilson (1813), in his 
American Ornithology, is at some 
pains to set the public straight as to 
the markings of and differences be- 
tween the “ Baltimore” oriole (who 
got his local name from the likeness 
of his coat colors to the arms and 
livery of Lord Baltimore, former 
proprietary of Maryland), and the 
“spurious” oriole, his black and 
chestnut cousin, whom our associa- 
tion with a home in the fruit trees 
has given the pleasanter title of 
“orchard” oriole. How noticeable 
the Baltimore oriole must have 
been in early days we may judge 
from a quaint passage in Wilson’s 
book; in which, after giving the 
bird’s range from Canada to Mexico, 
he says: — 


Since the streets of our cities have been 
planted with that beautiful and stately tree, 
the Lombardy poplar, these birds are our 
constant visitors during the early part of 
summer; and amid the noise and tumult of 
coaches, drays, wheelbarrows and the din 
of the multitude, they are heard chanting 
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“their native wood note wild”; sometimes, 
too, within a few yards of an oysterman, 
who stands bellowing, with the lungs of a 
Stentor, under the shade of the same tree; 
so much will habit reconcile even birds to 
the roar of the city, and to sounds and 
noises, that, in other circumstances, would 
put a whole grove of them to flight. 


Should one such bright visitor 
take his stand for an hour or so in 
the City Hall park of one of our big 
cities to-day, a policeman would be 
on hand to chaperone the mob, as 
has literally been the case within re- 
cent spring seasons when the sight 
of a migrant scarlet tanager almost 
stopped traffic in down-town New 
York City! 

The markings of the males of both 
varieties of oriole are too familiar to 
need repetition here, but it is well 
to recall that the young males at 
first resemble the females, which 
are quite unlike their mates, and 
also quite unlike each other. The 
female Baltimore wears a bonnet 
and mantle of dull mottled brown, 
has black wings with fine white 
margins on some quills, and white 
wing bars, and has yellow under- 
parts which do not approach the 
vivid flame or bright orange of the 
male Baltimore. The female or- 
chard oriole looks not so unlike 
certain canaries, with her olive- 
brownish back and wings and 
darker tail, but she has a decided 
black throat patch, narrow but dis- 
tinct, setting off her clear, yellow 
under-parts. The young male or- 
chard oriole at first lacks this black 
necktie, but he gets it by his second 
nesting season; and, later, he ac- 
quires the black and chestnut coat 
of his father, — though authorities 
differ as to whether this comes the 


second or third nesting season. With 
this variety of markings among the 
members of the family, it is not 
strange that people have thought 
they had found a different variety 
of bird, when really they were ob- 
serving different phases of plumage. 
In the West, the “bullock” oriole 
takes the place of the Baltimore, 
and claims distinctive marking in 
his orange cheeks, though the top 
of his head and his throat are black. 

One might guess from the Balti- 
more oriole’s local names of “ hang- 
nest,” “hanging bird,” etc., some- 
thing of its peculiar nesting habit, 
which has found civilization highly 
favorable. Quoting again from 


Wilson: — 


So solicitous is the Baltimore to secure 
proper materials for his nest, that, in the 
season of building, the women of the coun- 
try are under the necessity of narrowly 
watching their thread that may chance to 
be out bleaching, and the farmer to secure 
his young grafts; as the Baltimore, finding 
the former, and the strings that tie the 
latter, so well adapted to his purpose, fre- 
quently carries off both; or, should the one 
be too heavy, and the other too firmly tied, 
he will tug at them a considerable time be- 
fore he gives up the attempt. Skains of silk 
and hanks of thread have often been found, 
after the leaves were fallen, hanging around 
the Baltimore’s nest; but so woven up, and 
entangled, as to be entirely irreclaimable. 
Before the introduction of Europeans, no 
such material could have been obtained 
here; but, with the sagacity of a good archi- 
tect, he has improved the circumstance to 
his advantage; and the strongest and best 
materials are uniformly found in those 
parts by which the whole is supported. 


This bit of observation was, at 
the time of its writing, interesting 
chiefly in relation to the oriole’s 
habits; but to us the passage has 
the double value of reflecting a 
colonial period, when the subtrac- 
tion of a “‘skain” of sewing ma- 
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terial represented a vexatious loss to 
the thrifty housewife! 

Like so many ’ologists, bird writ- 
ers differ in their theories and ob- 
servations. Nuttall declares that 
both male and female Baltimore 
orioles are equally adept as weavers; 
while Mrs. Wright thinks the female 
is the actual craftsman, though her 
mate helps collect and carry ma- 
terial. Mrs. Wright also makes the 
interesting observation that when 
a variety of manufactured fibres — 
carpet thread, worsted, twine, floss, 
etc., — was thrown out to encour- 
age the pretty weavers, they chose 
the neutral colored bits. Evidently 
those orioles had better artistic 
judgment than some human build- 
ers, who perch a vivid red or yellow 
cottage on the gray boulder, or in 
the pine grove. It would be a pleas- 
ant experiment to make a similar 
test with any orioles frequenting 
one’s neighborhood. By watching 
the coming and going of the birds 
as they picked up the ready-made 
fibres, one might discover the build- 
ing site early enough to see the 
foundation laid, and learn definitely 
how the series of loops is attached 
and criss-crossed, with ends secured 
to supporting twigs. When the 
warp is firmly laid, the bird deftly 
weaves in the cross threads or woof, 
until the fabric purse is made, and 
lined with soft tufts of cows’ hair, 
or whatnot. The bottom part is 
frequently reinforced by careful 
sewing in of horsehairs; and if an 
abandoned nest be unravelled, a 
curious assortment of materials will 
result, their untangling giving the 
experimenter a notion of the inge- 
nuity which knit them into a strong 
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and elastic substance. Comparing 
several nests will disclose a variety 
in shape, and in the style of entrance 
hole. If the Baltimore oriole does 
not — as many authentic writers 
agree — display unusual intelli- 
gence in its nest-making, but simply 
follows irresistible instinct, one can 
only wish nature had endowed her 
human children with as unerring a 
faculty for producing perfect work! 
Curiously enough, the orchard 
oriole — which particularly likes an 
apple tree for a home — does not 
vie with its cousin in nest manu- 
facture, and is content with a 
simpler spherical structure, of 
strong, flexible grasses outside, and 
soft vegetable down within. The 
nest is well anchored to neighboring 
twigs, and when occasionally the 
site is chosen on a weeping willow, 
some adaptability is seen in a deeper 
pouch, framed to weather the un- 
dulations of its slender support. 
The orchard oriole does not come so 
far North or West as the gay Lord 
Baltimore, and preferring the re- 
tired orchard to the elms of the road- 
side, where Baltimore is quite at 
home, is less seen and therefore less 
familiar; yet the orchard variety is 
a beautiful creature, handsome in 
coat, rich in song, and favorably 
known for insect-eating habits; “‘no 
sneaking pilferer, though partly 
dependent on the industry of the 
farmer,” as Wilson says, who “ought 
to be held in respectful esteem.” 
The Baltimore, too, is a worthy 
foe of insects, and on the whole, 
helpful to agriculture, even while 
pleading guilty to some sins in at- 
tacking young peas, fruit blossoms, 
plums, grapes, and nectar-bearing 
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flowers. Against this fault we must 
always count the long list of inju- 
rious insects he rids us of, at least 
in part,— cucumber and squash 
beetles, tussock, gipsy, brown-tail, 
tent, and forest caterpillars. Many 
birds will not touch spiny or hairy 
caterpillars, but the Baltimore has 
learned the trick of tearing open the 
fuzzy carcass and plucking out a 
juicy mouthful. And since he eats 
but a portion of each caterpillar, he 
must kill a quantity of the wriggling 
wretches to make up one solid meal. 
“Worth his weight in gold” for his 
services, Forbush enthusiastically 
declares, after carefully verifying 
the Baltimore oriole’s diet. When 
we add to his list of graces, — beau- 
tiful person, interesting nest, and 
appetite for disagreeable insects, — 
the fact of delightful song, which 
often varies pleasingly with the in- 
dividual singer, Americans may be 
grateful that Dame Nature, when 
distributing favors, elected the New 
World as habitat for Icterus galbula 
and the various branches of his 
genus. 


THE RED-EYED VIREO AND HIS 
NEST 


BY CORDELIA J. STANWOOD 


Tue dainty, pendent nest of the 
red-eyed vireo sways in the red 
maple at the bars. A few days ago, 
that tree was as other trees of the 
forest. To-day (June 29, 1915) one 
of the branches holds in its slender 
fork a wonderful piece of bird ar- 
chitecture. Two of the most gentle 
of our feathered craftsmen have 
labored and loved this little nest, 
with its pearl-like eggs, into being. 


The craftsmen of the air con- 
struct their nests so quickly, and 
lay their eggs so promptly that the 
tyro in bird study is fain, at times, 
to doubt the reliability of his senses. 
Did he not examine that tree care- 
fully less than three weeks ago? It 
seems as if some good fairy must 
have wandered through the land 
since his last walk, and touched 
knoll, shrub, and tree with the tip 
of her magic wand. Little palaces 
have burgeoned forth, exquisitely 
proportioned, framed of plant down, 
wasp paper, slender twigs, and 
mosses, and bound with silken tapes 
from the webs of caterpillars and 
spiders. But this same bird student 
soon begins to learn that the “really 
truly” life of the birds is just as 
fascinating and wonderful as any 
fairy tale ever invented. However, 
it takes days of hard labor on the 
part of the little craftsmen of the 
woods to produce these snug, strong, 
bird cradles. 

The last day of June, in this same 
nest, three little vireos claimed the 
complete attention of the parent 
birds. The tenth day of July, one 
little vireo left the nest, and the fol- 
lowing morning they were all out of 
the nest, but still in the surrounding 
trees. 

One spring it was my good for- 
tune to see a pair of vireos select 
their nesting site. The birds flew 
from tree to tree, twittering gayly to 
each other. Whenever the female 
came upon a forked branch that 
seemed at all adapted to her needs, 
she settled in it, fluttering, and sup- 
ported herself, in the mean time, by 
the wrists of her wings. These birds 
constructed a fragile hammock of 
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poplar down and spiders’ silk for a 
beginning. The wind wrecked this 
fragile structure. 

But, later, I was so fortunate as 
to discover several pairs of vireos 
at work on their nests. The struc- 
tures are essentially the same, 
though constructed of a consider- 
able variety of materials, and in 
a wide range of trees, —such as 
white birch, yellow birch, gray 
birch, maple, alder, witherod, wil- 
low, and the like; they, of course, 
were built at different heights, — 
varying from three to fifty feet 
above the ground. In those built in 
yellow birches, much yellow birch 
bark was used, while in those fash- 
ioned in white and gray birches, 
white birch bark predominated. A 
nest in a maple sapling had much 
wasp paper in the outside; a nest 
built in an alder was chiefly com- 
posed of the decayed bark fibre of 
alder, strengthened with reddish- 
brown spiders’ silk, and apparently 
frescoed on the outside with the 
white casings of spiders’ eggs. It 
had the effect of the white parasite 
on the alder. A nest in a white 
birch, and another in a blossoming 
witherod, were both composed on 
the outside, chiefly, of willow cotton. 
The nest in the blossoming witherod 
was one of the most beautiful bits 
of bird architecture that I ever be- 
held. The lining in this nest was 
very dainty, also. It consisted of 
gray-green usnea moss, and the dull 
orange sete of bird wheat moss 
(Polytrichum commune). 

The female appears to do all the 
work, but the male, in song, ac- 
companies her to and fro on her ex- 
cursions for materials and for food. 
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He usually comes first to a tree near 
the nest where they are accustomed 
to perch. As he nears this tree, he 
calls “‘ Vireo!” several times. Then 
they stand near each other on the 
same branch and utter several low, 
sweet notes, while they move their 
beaks up and down a number of 
times as if bowing to each other. 
This they do before the female en- 
ters the nest with material, or leaves 
it. Often the male stands on the 
fork of the branch while the female 
embodies the material in the nest. 
After the birds are observed one or 
two days, they become suspicious, 
and all the merry chatter ceases and 
the pretty, little, bowing ceremony 
is given up. 

Mrs. Red-eye is very particular 
about the quality of the materials 
that she selects for her nest. Once 
I followed her to the swamp where 
the pistillate willows cast their 
down broadcast. She chose a cat- 
kin, white and fluffy, still firmly at- 
tached to the tree. Standing on tip- 
toe, she pulled off bits of the down 
with the tips of her mandibles until 
she could hold no more in her beak. 
In the same way, she pulled off 
shreds of pale green usnea moss 
from a dead larch not far from the 
building site. All these materials 
were dropped into the hammock of 
down and spiders’ silk, as were 
shreds of the inner fibre of soft 
maple bark, fine curls of white and 
yellow birch bark, bits of wasp 
paper, and a great deal more down, 
spiders’ silk, and cotton. Then she 
shaped the nest from the inside so 
that the loops worked down just 
long enough to hold in place the 
beautiful, cup-shaped nest. As she 
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did this, she felted together the 
bark, spiders’ silk, and down, where 
they touched the branch, by run- 
ning them with the stout wrists of 
her wings. At this stage, the indus- 
trious little bird gathered more 
bark, and dull-orange, white pine 
needles. These she bent around 
the top of the nest to strengthen 
the rim, and cover and secure the 
bark ends that were turned down 
inside the nest. As she hung, head- 
downward, from the branch, all the 
loose ends that were pressed through 
the open spaces by the modelling 
process, were pulled up on the out- 
side of the nest and turned down 
on the inside. The bird not only 
combed up the spiders’ silk and 
willow cotton, but she twisted them 
into a loose cord that made them 
much stronger. These also were 
turned down inside the nest. 

In times past, that was the part of 
vireo nest building that puzzled me 
most. The bands of bark seemed to 
come up over the outside of the nest. 
If the bird started with loops of 
bark, it was impossible to see how 
she fastened these ends. The woven 
texture of the outside was another 
mystery but the few days spent in 
observing the vireos settled these 
questions. 

It was at this point in the work on 
one of the nests that a most serious 
accident befell the patient little 
worker; the bands of the bark fibre 
were so weak that they burst as 
the bird vigorously shaped the nest 
from within with her breast. While 
the bands did not give way entirely, 
the bottom of the nest sagged, and 
the loosened straps freed masses of 
down that the careful little bird 
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could not comb into smoothness. It 
made a great deal more work. It 
seemed as if she never could fill the 
waste space in that nest. Dead 
leaves, flakes of bark, dead wood, 
wasp paper, usnea moss, — all these 
were heaped in and pressed into 
place. At last, the time came when 
the red-eye carefully lined the nest 
with coarse bark fibre, and com- 
pleted it with the fine, outer fibre 
of decayed goldenrod stems. The 
latter material was so fine that it 
resembled split culms of hay. 

It is wonderful that the nest was 
modelled so symmetrically within, 
for the bird seemed to shape the 
nest first in one spot by burrowing 
against it with her breast, then in 
another. I saw her at no time turn 
around and around in the nest as 
the black-throated green warbler 
and the magnolia warbler do. 

The red-eye lays from three to 
five pinkish, cream-white eggs. 
Sometimes they are immaculate, 
again they are sparsely spotted on 
the larger end with black or umber 
dots. The bird spends twelve and 
thirteen days in incubation, and it 
is said that both birds assist in the 
task. Dr. Knight, in Birds of Maine, 
affirms that he has frequently found 
the nest by tracing the voice of the 
brooding bird to its source. Both 
parents, likewise, feed the young, 
carry away the waste matter, and 
cleanse the nest and the young of 
parasites. 

The young, when they come from 
the egg are pale yellow, covered 
with gray natal down; they are blind 
and limp. About the close of the 
second day, they begin to open their 
eyes, and bluish, vein-like spots in- 
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dicate the various feather tracts, 
save on the head. The quills on the 
wings begin to show on the third 
day. The sixth day marks the end 
of the quill stage, the seventh day, 
the beginning of the feather stage. 

When the young vireo leaves the 
nest, he resembles the parent birds, 
save that he is slightly grayer, and 
the iris instead of being red, is black. 
Later it becomes brown in the im- 
mature bird. The green-gray bird, 
with touches of yellow-green in the 
wing and tail feathers, snowy under- 
parts, and large black eyes with 
white eye-rings and white lines over 
the eyes, is very beautiful. 

The red-eye makes his appear- 
ance in the spring about a month 
after the blue-headed vireo, — the 
last of May. He begins to sing a 
few days after his arrival, and sings 
constantly up to the end of July. 
After this period he sings less, but 
until his departure, about the 
middle of September, he may be 
heard singing a few snatches of song 
almost any day. He generally de- 
parts several weeks before the blue- 
headed vireo. 

I spent one entire afternoon in 
August, one year, trying to de- 
cipher the merry ditty of the red- 
eye. This is what he sang to me, 
again and again: — 

See me, see the tree; 

Nest we, in the tree; 

You shall, little ones see; 

In the tree — in the tree. 
Persons who are not acquainted 
with the birds often mistake the 
song of the red-eyed vireo for that of 
the robin. There is a resemblance, 
but the song of the robin is much 
stronger than that of the vireo. 


The red-eye is the most common 
of the vireos. His range is North 
America. His gentleness, his beauty, 
and his cheerful song have won him 
many friends. He is of more value 
to us than many other insectivorous 
birds, because he cares for the shade 
trees of the village streets, and the 
trees of the orchards about our 
homes as well as for the trees of the 
forest. 


A LOCAL FLOWER EXHIBITION 


One summer day the expressman 
brought to the Nature Bureau a big 
box, which presently disgorged a 
lovely bouquet of wild flowers from 
New York State, sent by the Bur- 
roughs Club of Canton, as a trophy 
of an unusually pleasant club meet- 
ing, taking the form of a wild 
flower exhibition. 125 varieties, col- 
lected within a radius of three miles, 
made an exhibit to delight the club 
members, and amaze such citizens 
as had not realized the wealth of 
beauty about them. 

A display of local flora is likely to 
arouse enthusiasm with the general 
public, when a more scientific, but 
pressed and faded botanic collection 
would attract little attention; and 
there is always the pleasant chance 
that someone will be moved to start 
a botanic collection of his own, en- 
joying field walks while collecting 
material, doing some reading and 
examining of pictures to identify 
specimens, and committing his 
newly found information to defin- 
ite form by preparing descriptive 
labels. 

Where a local club plans for a 
display, members can agree before- 
hand about dividing their search, so 
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that duplicate exhibits may not 
result, yet a complete harvest be 
secured. (Members will do well to 
specialize, some getting grasses, 
some ferns, some field and some 
swamp flowers, etc.) Of course in 
cutting blossoms of a rare variety, 
some stalks will be spared for seed 
and increase the next year, and 
nowhere will desirable and rare 
specimens be dragged up by the 
roots, though wild carrot, black- 
eyed Susans, and thistles may be 
treated as ruthlessly as the spirit 
moves! 

In arranging the display, it will 
be interesting to group exhibits by 
color, and each variety should have 
its explanatory label, with both 
common and botanic name, season 
for blooming, etc., plainly stated. 
Some data might be added regard- 
ing the abundance of the given 
varieties, and where one was not- 
ably rare, a sentiment might be 
created among the visitors to guard 
against its extermination by wan- 
ton plucking. It might be possible, 
eventually, to introduce additional 
roots of rare plants, or even expe- 
riment with establishing new va- 
rieties. Towns have set up bird 
refuges in their midst, — why not 
dedicate a tract to a wild flower 
refuge? 

Where circumstances permit, 
some specimens might be shown 
root and all, the label calling atten- 
tion to the form of root growth, — 
tap, tassel, or tuberous, etc.; and 
wherever it is possible to get speci- 
mens showing a seed pod, as well as 
the blossom, this is an added feature 
of interest, often very important in 
making an identification. Photo- 
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graphs of some plants or blossoms 
might add to the display, and if 
there is a local artist who makes 
color studies of the native flowers, 
they, too, might be included in the 
exhibition. A simple prize for the 
most artistic arrangement, or most 
interesting specimen, would make 
the event more lively, and might 
be a book on wild flowers, a small 
magnifying glass, a botanic collect- 
ing case, etc., as circumstances 
might suggest. 

One exhibit in May or June, and 
a second one in autumn would pro- 
vide an interesting contrast, espe- 
cially if some of the early-flowering 
plants could be shown in the mature 
fruited form, with perhaps pictures 
of the blossoms displayed also, for a 
reminder. Ina general exhibit, — in 
the public library, school house, 
etc., — where the townfolk in gen- 
eral are invited, votes for the most 
admired flower would be a register 
of the interest aroused; in a smaller 
affair, at a private house, for club 
members and friends, a guessing 
game could be arranged, by omit- 
ting the labels and numbering the 
exhibits, letting the guests make 
their own lists. Variations of this 
general idea will readily occur to 
members; but we think a wild flower 
exhibition, even if not a totally new 
idea, would give much pleasure to 
all visitors, and a deal of instruction 
to the members who had charge of 
arranging the entries. 


HOW ARBOR DAY STARTED 
Do you know how and where and by 
whom a first Arbor Day was cele- 
brated? Most of us know the day 
by name; many of us have shared in 
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exercises; but more of us do not 
know that its beginnings date back 
to the fifth century, in the little 
Swiss village of Brugg. The Illinois 
Arbor and Bird Day Manual gives 
an interesting account, from an old 
chronicle. 

The Swiss villagers, wanting an 
oak forest on their common, planted 
more than a dozen sacks of acorns; 
and celebrated the event by giving 
each citizen who took part, a 
wheaten roll, — a great delicacy in 
those days, when black bread was 
everyday fare. This planting did 
not prove successful, so they tried 
again on a different plan, men, wo- 
men and children going to the woods 
on an appointed day to dig up oak 
saplings. These were transplanted 
to the common under the direc- 
tion of a gardener, and afterward 
wheaten rolls were again given out 
as rewards, and a general jollifica- 
tion held in the town hall. This 
grove prospered, and its birthday 
was celebrated every year by a pro- 
cession of children carrying oak 
branches through the town, and by 
a feast for all the village. 

In our own country Arbor Day is 
credited to J. Sterling Morton, who, 
in 1872, induced the Governor of 
his state, Nebraska, to appoint a 
general tree-planting day, made in- 
teresting by suitable exercises, for 
school children and for grown-up 
citizens. On that first Arbor Day 
“*Treeless Nebraska’ . . . saw over 
a million trees planted.” Thirteen 
years later April 22, Mr. Morton’s 
birthday, was chosen as the date 
for a permanent Arbor Day, and 
made a legal holiday in Nebraska. 
Before Mr. Morton’s death, millions 


and millions of trees had been 
planted in more than forty states 
and territories, and a sentiment 
aroused which has given American 
citizens a heritage of beauty in 
places otherwise bare and graceless. 


JUNIOR READINGS: YOUTH OF 
ANIMALS 


Do Animals Feel and Learn as We Do? 


WE have talked about animals’ 
bodies, and how their legs and claws 
and teeth and coats are suited to the 
lives they must live. For a very 
short time let us talk about their 
minds, though this is a rather tick- 
lish topic, for we cannot get inside 
their heads and know positively 
how they do think and feel. You 
know our behavior comes partly 
from our feelings and partly from 
our thoughts. We begin to feel long 
before we think, as you know from 
watching any human baby. It feels 
hungry, and without any thinking 
or teaching, knows how to work its 
funny little mouth to suck from its 
bottle. We say such behavior is 
instinct. Such instinct seems to 
work partly from inside feelings 
(like the baby’s hunger), and partly 
from outside objects, for the baby 
will suck its rubber toy or “paci- 
fier” when it is not hungry. (N.B. 
A pacifier is a dreadful thing, but 
we use it just as an example.) The 
feeling of the outside thing in the 
mouth starts the sucking muscles to 
working. 

Now a baby is a very high type of 
animal, because, though it is born 
the most helpless of all young crea- 
tures, and will need the longest 
youth or learning time, its instincts 
will not govern it all its life. It will 
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learn to think and to choose. So the 
baby ought to be the end and not 
the beginning of our lesson. 

Let us turn to a very simple but 
very strong set of instincts at work 
in the insects, say caterpillars, for 
they are easy to find and to watch. 
The caterpillar hatches from the 
egg, with inside feelings of hunger, 
and working with this feeling is the 
outside stimulus of fresh leaves; to- 
gether they set the creature to eat- 
ing. It has no need of thinking, and 
does not have to travel far to find 
its pasture, for the egg was laid 
near food. The caterpillar obeys 
this one instinct to eat till it is full 
grown, when another instinct takes 
control, making it spin its silken 
cradle. When the spinning instinct 
has worked out, the creature goes to 
sleep in the chrysalid until it comes 
out a butterfly. The butterfly, in its 
turn, follows the instincts for its 
kind, lays its eggs when the right 
time comes, and they in turn hatch 
out new caterpillars which follow 
their instincts. 

The four-footed creatures, which 
have longer lives than the insects, 
have more instincts to guide them. 
They generally have to search for 
their food, so need instincts to rec- 
ognize it by sight, and, more par- 
ticularly, scent; have enemies, so 
need instincts to run or hide; some, 
like the beaver, live in permanent 
homes, and have wonderful instincts 
for building, and storing food. 
Among flesh-eating animals, as we 
have seen, where the food is taken 
alive, the hunting instinct means 
crafty watching and quick killing. 
These instincts get to work as the 
animal has need of them; and with 


the higher animals, it is pretty plain 
that the instincts grow sharper and 
more perfect with experience. 

The animals’ instincts go only to 
a certain point, however, and seem 
to make the creature work rather 
like a machine. The hen keeps on 
laying eggs, and does not seem to 
feel discouraged because — when 
the nest is robbed daily — no brood 
of chicks rewards her. The cow’s 
machinery makes grass into milk, 
which is intended for food for her 
little calf; but when the calf is taken 
away, the cow goes on giving milk, 
and does not seem to know that her 
calf does not get it! The cat jumps 
for a piece of string you drag across 
the floor, because her instinct works 
the instant the small, moving object 
excites her. Naturalists tell us that 
animals have stored-up energy — 
especially while young — in their 
bodies, which bursts out playfully 
in the same kinds of motions the 
animals will make later in hunting. 
Animals that spend much time with 
human beings certainly do seem to 
get something like ideas, as for 
instance, when your dog brings a 
stick or ball and asks as plainly as 
he can for a game. But we cannot 


be sure he thinks first, “I wish I 
could have some fun. Think I’d 
like to play ball”; and then goes and 
looks for a ball till he finds it. He 
probably sees the ball by accident, 
remembers playing with it, and 
naturally picks it up. Children, 
too, play instinctively with what- 
ever toys come in their way; but 
as they — boys, for instance — get 
older and use their intelligence, they 
will be likely to think, when going 
to the park or playground, “There 
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is a big space there where the police- 
man won’t bother us, — let’s play 
ball,” and hunt up a ball, to gratify 
the wish to play in this chosen way. 
Human beings have instincts as 
well as animals, but as they grow up 
they use their thoughts more and 
their instincts less, or perhaps in- 
tentionally train the instincts by 
thought. Some people are instinc- 
tively brave and some not; some like 
lively games, and some reading; 
some love climbing and jumping; 
and some quieter amusement, like 
music. They can do much more 
with these natural instincts by using 
thought too. The boy who is good 
at jumping just for fun, in play, can 
train himself by thought and will- 
power to be a star jumper in a 
gymnasium; and people who have 
natural gifts in music can make such 
an instinct sharper by training, so 
that instead of “picking out a 
tune,” they can read and perform 
any piece of music. The instinct is 
a gift from Mother Nature; but she 
expects us to use the intelligence and 
will-power she has also given us, 
and to us only, to make her gifts per- 
fect. It is this power, intentionally 
to make the most of her gifts, that 
puts us above the animals, whose 
splendid instincts — though they 
may be keener than ours — cannot 
match our powers of thought. 


How do animals differ in their play from 
our ways of playing? xu, 149. 

What useful qualities does their play de- 
velop? xIII, 150. 

Does Burroughs think animals connect 
cause with effect? x11, 158. 

What measures the intelligence of an ani- 
mal? x1, 162. 

Does Burroughs find the fox’s tricks to 
escape from his enemies, a mark of reason- 
ing power, or intelligence? x11, 170. 
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The Special Study Questions, for 
optional work, are for use in our 
Burroughs Club Course of Study. 
No answers are expected by the 
Nature Bureau. 


Orioles 


When do the orioles move south? 

Is it accurate to refer to the oriole as an 
autumn bird? 

Is the oriole restricted in range? 

Are the sexes colored alike? 

About how high does the oriole build? 

Does it attempt to conceal the nest? 

How is the shape of the nest affected by its 
situation in the tree? 

What precaution is shown where the nest 
is built at the end of the branch? 

Tell how the situation of the nest varies 
according to latitude. 

Is the oriole’s nest generally safe? 

Can any natural enemy molest this nest? 

Does the male assist in building? 

What materials does the oriole use? 

How does this choice of material sometimes 
affect the choice of site? 

What is the general mode of procedure in 
weaving? 

Is the oriole invariable in its method of 
nest building? 

What bird sometimes adopts an abandoned 
oriole nest? 

What adjectives does Burroughs use to de- 
scribe the oriole’s nest? 

How are the eggs of the Baltimore oriole 
marked? 

How many broods are generally raised? 

Are young orioles generally quiet in the 
nest? 

Note the incident of a mother oriole dying 
of grief. 

How do the Baltimore and orchard orioles 
differ in diet? 

Describe the orchard oriole’s 
The female. 

Does the orchard variety agree with the 
Baltimore in nesting habit? 

How does the orchard oriole’s song differ 
from that of the Baltimore? 

Has the orchard a wide range? 

What domestic fruit does the Baltimore 
attack? Why? 

Where does the oriole probably spend the 
night? 

At what time of day will the oriole begin to 
sing in June? 


coloring. 
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Does he continue to sing all summer? 

When do young males begin to sing? 

How does Burroughs characterize the song 
of both varieties? 

Where did Burroughs see a native oriole 
while travelling? 

Read Nuttall’s account of rival orioles. 

Read the incident of the orioles fighting. 


Vireos 


How do vireos compare with warblers? 

What species of vireo are found in our 
woods? 

Which variety is commonest? 

Is the red-eye granivorous or insectivorous? 

What is its method of getting food? 

What sort of nest does the red-eye build? 
Where place it? 

What color is the red-eye’s egg? 

Describe the red-eye’s song. How late does 
it last? 

What enemies has the red-eye? 

Where is the white-eye found? 

What can you say of the white-eye’s song? 

Where does the warbling vireo build? 

Describe the warbling vireo’s song. 

Where is the solitary vireo found? De- 
scribe its note. 

Read anecdote of bluebird feeding youn 
vireos. . 
Read anecdote of the red-eye caught nap- 

ping. 


A BOOK OF NATURE POEMS 


Our Home Procress readers will be 
glad to have their attention called 
to an anthology edited by John Bur- 
roughs, and published under the 
title Songs of Nature.’ Says Mr. 
Burroughs in his preface: — 


I have here gathered together such poems 
as I myself prefer....I have not know- 
ingly admitted any poem that was not true 
to my own observations of nature... . In 
a bird poem I want the real bird as a ba- 
sis... not merely a description of it, but 
its true place in the season and in the land- 
scape, and no liberties taken with the facts 
of its life history. ... The fanciful and al- 
legorical treatment of nature is for the most 
part distasteful to me.... I want [a 
poem] true to the reality without, and to 
the emotion within. 
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So much for the spirit of this de- 
lightful collection. 

The attractive volume, bound in 
flexible leather with a decorative 
design of birds in gold on the cover, 
includes fifty-four poems on birds, 
nineteen on flowers, many on the 
four seasons, and nearly one hun- 
dred on miscellaneous nature sub- 
jects, so that the searcher for an ap- 
propriate selection is likely to find 
it in this anthology. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR MAY 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions ; number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inguiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. At what month are orioles con- 
spicuous? 

. What sort of nesting site does 
the oriole love? 

. How does the oriole adapt the 
shape of its nest to the location? 

. Does the oriole show more in- 
telligence than other birds, in 
making its elaborate nest? 

. How do the Baltimore and or- 
chard orioles differ in appear- 
ance? 

. Which variety is more numer- 
ous? 

. Do orioles always sing alike? 

. Where do vireos stand in the 
groups of birds? 

g. Is the vireo found in Europe? 
10. Describe the red-eyed vireo. 


1 Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, L.I., N.Y. $1.50, net. 
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TEACHING CHILDREN TO BE 
HELPFUL AT HOME 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Tue problem of training children to 
be helpful members of their own 
homes is distinctly a modern prob- 
lem; three, or even two generations 
ago there was no such perplexity; as 
a matter of course children had their 
own home tasks, just as had the 
grown-ups. What has brought about 
the change? A very obvious thing, 
— the partial abolishment of home 
tasks. Just as the many articles 
needed by the home and once made 
in the home (thread, cloth, soap, 
candles, and many another as neces- 
sary thing) are now made in fac- 
tories; so also are many of the tasks 
once performed by the children of 
the family as a matter of course now 
cared for by persons or organiza- 
tions outside the home. The sawing 
and splitting of wood, for instance, 
that boys once did,— this, excepting 
in very remote country districts, is 
now done by the dealer; the wood is 
delivered, sawed and split: even the 
kindling wood “‘comes,” ready to 
use. The same thing obtains with 
milking: even in the country, few 
boys are now given this chore, which 
has become a scientific matter re- 
garded as rather beyond them! As 
for the girls, the old-fashioned tasks 


of filling the lamps, churning, and 
polishing the silver are now per- 
formed either by outside persons or 
outside agencies; or, as in the case 
of the lamps, not performed at all, 
owing to the widespread use of gas 
and electricity. It is actually the 
fact that one reason why children 
perform fewer tasks at home in 
these days as in former days is that 
there are fewer tasks to perform. 

Yet, it is just as necessary to-day 
as it ever was that children should 
be helpful at home. There are, con- 
tradictory as it may seem, just as 
many home duties for them as ever 
there were,—even though these 
are not just what they once were. 
Perhaps because these duties are 
less obvious, one may even say less 
immediately necessary, the spirit of 
helpfulness in children is less thor- 
oughly awake than it might be, — 
it being more difficult, and not 
quite so apparently imperative, to 
teach them helpfulness at home, 
parents are apt to neglect or slight 
the lesson. What are those partic- 
ular things that the present-day 
home needs to have the present-day 
child do? They are several, of great 
importance not only for the present, 
but for the future of the child and 
the home. 

One of these things is the care of 
younger children. This, too, was 
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almost inevitably learned in former 
days; when it was not the custom to 
engage high-school girls to take care 
of the smaller children after school 
hours, and when there were not in 
so many places college girls, eager to 
earn extra money in the same way. 
Of course, older children should not 
be given too much care or too heavy 
responsibility in connection with 
the younger children; but neither 
should the condition prevail which 
does prevail in my neighborhood, 
where high-school girls whose par- 
ents have small incomes are engaged 
to take care of the small brothers 
and sisters of other high-school girls 
in their own classes whose parents 
have larger incomes. Only yester- 
day I saw two girls, one rich and one 
poor, yet both of the same age and 
in the same class in high school, 
walking along the street accom- 
panied by the little four-year-old 
sister of the richer girl, to care for 
whom each afternoon the poorer girl 
was regularly paid! Surely this 
method of procedure can have no 
good result,— that is to say, to the 
richer girl; the poorer girl, to besure, 
not only receives a small wage which 
she finds useful, but also a certain 
training in responsibility. But is it 
not very likely that the day will 
come when the parents of the richer 
girl will wonder why their daughter 
does not feel responsible, not only 
for her younger sister, but for other 
children? Is she not failing to learn 
one of the very things which would 
fit her to be, later, a woman of 
power in her community? 

I feel the more sure of this be- 
cause I have watched the opposite 
proceeding in another family. The 
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mother of this household, not being 
able one winter to secure just the 
young girl desired, to take charge of 
her little boy during the afternoon, 
was obliged to share this duty with 
her daughter, a girl nine years older 
than the little boy. The daughter, 
who had been a careless, heedless 
child, developed, through her care 
of the three-year-old brother, a real 
reliability. ‘I have to be careful,” 
she explained, when some one 
praised her for her improvement 
in this particular; “‘you can’t be 
careless with your only brother, — 
he might get killed!” 

Another department in which the 
home still needs the helpfulness of 
children is in the actual housekeep- 
ing. Though there are no longer 
lamps to be filled, there are other 
things to be done,— perhaps as 
many things as, if not more than, 
in the old-fashioned home; and 
some of these are particularly 
adapted to the strength and the in- 
terest of children. Answering the 
telephone, for instance, — a mother 
of my acquaintance told me that 
she actually gained more than an 
hour’s time by yielding to the re- 
quests of her little girl of eight to 
answer the telephone. Chiefly be- 
cause she is thorough in her meth- 
ods, the mother pointed out to 
the child that when she did answer 
the telephone she must listen care- 
fully, and in the event of the father, 
mother, or older sister being out, 
write down accurately the mes- 
sage or the telephone number that 
might be given. The child learned 
to do this, and did it not only with 
so much pleasure, but so much suc- 
cess, that even when the older mem- 
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bers of the family are at home and 
the telephone rings, she instinctively 
goes to answer it. Why might not 
this be more frequently a home 
duty of achild? Is it not the modern 
substitute of ‘“‘tending the bell,” 
which used to be one of the old- 
fashioned duties of the little girl of 
the house? 

Not only are there new duties to 
take the place of the obsolete old 
ones, there are still left many of the 
ancient tasks. The table must still 
be set three times a day; there are 
still dishes to be washed; and beds 
are made and dusting is done very 
much as in our grandmothers’ days. 
All these tasks the children might 
share more fully than they now do. 
How shall we help them happily 
and fully to do what they should in 
these directions? Stories will help in 
this, as they help in everything else! 
And perhaps the tales that will 
help most are those which have to 
do with the performance of such du- 
ties, not in but outside the home, — 
this for the reason that these old- 
fashioned duties have become new- 
fashioned in certain places outside 
the home, before being again so fa- 
vorably regarded by the home it- 
self! 

In camp, for instance, — girls not 
only make beds and sweep out tents, 
but in some camps wash their own 
clothes as well as the dishes. And 
this is done with zestful enjoyment. 
The reason is that the work is turned 
into play by being done in company 
with others. Any mother can thus 
transmute it, in her own home, for 
her little girl by letting the child 
work with her. In order to give the 
initial impulse through a story, Life 


in a Girls’ Camp should be read to 
the girl. Even though she may never 
have been in camp, she will have 
heard something of it from girls who 
have; and this story will add not 
only to her interest in, but her in- 
formation of what happens, in that 
story-book-like place. 

There are duties for the boy, too, 
in the modern home, though the 
wood no longer needs his efforts. 
He, too, will learn the right spirit in 
which to approach that work, and to 
do it, through stories of camp-life. 
Field Day at Woodcraft Camp is one 
such story. Every boy should readit. 

But this matter of helpfulness at 
home must be begun when the chil- 
dren are younger than the camping 
age. One simple way in which to 
begin it is the Montessori way, — 
that is to say, by letting children, 
even the very little ones, do things 
themselves, instead of doing things 
for them. Of the many stories which 
vividly set forth this now familiar 
idea, Polly’s Playhouse is one of 
the best. Every mother of a little 
girl, or of a little boy, should read 
this story herself, and then read it 
to her small children. 

At the present time we—and 
very rightly — put considerable em- 
phasis upon the value of play to 
children. Indeed, we stress it more 
than we do work; we have learned 
that children learn through play; 
that it is as educational to them as 
work. When, however, we can com- 
bine the two, we shall do well! One 
way in which this can be very na- 
turally and simply done is to have 
the children, when they give, as 
they so like to give, little plays, 
make the costumes themselves. Al- 
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most any play they arelikely to give 
lends itself to the inclusion of this 
work. One of the best, however, for 
the purpose is The Puppet Princess, 
the costumes for which children not 
only can, but will like to make. 

Helpfulness at home, as has been 
suggested, is important not only 
to the home at the time, but to the 
community at a later time. Boys 
and girls who have shared the tasks 
as well as the pleasures of the home 
will share the responsibilities as well 
as the benefits of the community. 
They will, in short, grow up to be 
good citizens. For this reason it is 
perhaps the most important of all 
the lessons that we should and must 
teach children. 


THE HYMN AND THE CHILD 
In Two Parts 
Part II 
BY MARY ARONETTA WILBUR 


In the earlier days of the Sunday- 
Schools, there were no hymns for 
children, and they sang the same 
hymns that their elders did. Then 
a few attempts were made to write 
hymns for children. Some of these 
older attempts would be amusing, if 
one did not reflect upon the evi- 
dence they afford of a wasted op- 
portunity. From an old song-book 
of sixty years ago comes this hymn, 


As Robert Raikes walked out one day, 

He saw some little boys at play, 

Upon the holy Sabbath Day, 

A-playing, playing, away. 

Then away, away, we can’t wait any longer, 
Away to the Sunday-School. 


This may be an historical statement, 
but can hardly be classed as a de- 
votional hymn. 
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From a Sunday-School hymn 
book published thirty-five years 
ago, we get the following speci- 
mens: — 

Rosy cheeks will pass away, 

Pearly teeth will soon decay. 
Would not every child who sang that 
couplet instinctively think of the 
dentist, and forget the moral lesson 
with which the hymn ended? 

The second selection is even 
worse : — 

Ring the bell softly, 

There’s crape on the door. 
Imagine a crowd of happy children 
singing that song as an act of wor- 
ship! 

There is now an abundance of 
good hymns for children; but in ad- 
dition to them we may well teach 
the great hymns of the Church, and 
their history. Would it not awaken 
in the child a sense of the continu- 
ity of devotion to know that our 
Gloria in Excelsis was the early 
Greek “morning hymn,” and has 
been used in Rome since the time of 
the Emperor Hadrian? He would 
sing the Te Deum with awe, if he 
knew that it had expressed the 
praise of Christian congregations 
since the fifth century, and that it 
was associated with the conversion 
of St. Augustine. “The voices 
flowed into my ears; the truth dis- 
tilled into my heart: I overflowed 
with devout affections, and was 
happy.” So wrote the great doctor 
of the Church. 

The Crusaders would step down 
from their historic niches, and be- 
come real to him, as he imagined the 
Red Cross knights singing, on a 
spring morning, in Palestine, the 
beautiful Crusaders’ Hymn: — 
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Fair are the meadows, 

Fairer still the woodlands, 

Robed in the blooming garb of Spring: 
Jesus is fairer, 

Jesus is purer, 

Who makes the woeful heart to sing. 


Tell the child the story of Martin 
Luther in the Castle of the Wart- 
burg, wrestling with temptation in 
such real fashion that he threw his 
inkstand at the wall, to crush the 
devil who seemed so real and so 
near. As the child remembered the 
ink-spot on the wall, he would ap- 
preciate the lines of the great battle 
hymn of that strenuous soul: — 


And though this world with devils filled 
Should threaten to undo us; 

We will not fear, for God has willed 
His truth to triumph through us. 


Such stories would make history 
and religion vital and human to the 
child; and enable him to fuse present 
need and aspirations with the long- 
ings and struggles of the past. 

In order that hymns may reach 
their highest usefulness with the 
child, they should be clearly ex- 
plained to him. A New England 
grandmother once told me that as a 
little child at church, she was much 
puzzled to hear the congregation 
sing, — as she thought — 


Lord, how delightful ’t is to see 
A whole assembly wash up Thee. 


The idea shocked her sense of rev- 
erence, but, child-like, she did not 
mention her perplexity to her elders; 
and it was only when she could read 
that she was relieved to find that 
the hymn really said: — 


Lord, how delightful ’t is to see 
A whole assembly worship Thee. 


Another child thought for many 
years that “haven guide” was a 
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place, since the line seemed to be 
sung, — 
Safe into the Havenguide. 


At another time this same child, un- 
aware that many kinds of words 
may be set to hymn music, became 
much excited at hearing the con- 
gregation singing the familiar tune 
of “Greenville,” and turning to her 
mother exclaimed in a tragic whis- 
per, ‘““Oh, mother, they’re singing 

‘Go tell Aunt Sally 

The old gray goose is dead,’ 


|? 
. 


and it’s in church 

The appropriateness of the senti- 
ment to the child’s mind and feel- 
ings should also be considered, if 
song is to be more than a musical 
exercise for the child. Not only 
must he understand what he sings, 
but he must feel the truth of it; his 
devotion will never become artic- 
ulate by singing songs whose senti- 
ments he does not share. In the full 
flush of youth and its enjoyments, 
he does not find “‘earth a desert 
drear’’; nor does he feel heaven to 
be his only home, when experienc- 
ing the loving care of father and 
mother: nor is he apt to sigh, O 
Paradise, O Paradise, who doth not 
crave for rest? while every nerve 
tingles with the fun of a ball game. 
Fight the good fight, he can easily un- 
derstand, for he is playing games to 
win: and Onward, Christian soldiers, 
stirs every child’s imagination with 
its call to activity. Most children 
love the intimate picturesqueness of 
O little town of Bethlehem, and Joy 
to the world, and Hark, the herald 
angels sing, give him that joy of real 
self-expression which all song should 
afford. 
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It would mean much to our chil- 
dren if they always understood 
what they sang so well that it really 
voiced their own emotions; for song 
would then do a double work upon 
them. Their souls and minds would 
be left in a state receptive to devout 
influences; they would be so at- 
tuned to the rest of the service that 
inattention would be minimized, 
and reverence increased; and the 
seed sown in such good ground 
would bear fruit an hundredfold. 

There is yet another considera- 
tion: song is one of the hinges of 
which memory turns her records; 
so let the child have the example of 
the elders in singing, that in later 
years he may remember, “This was 
my father’s favorite hymn”; “‘My 
mother loved that hymn.” Let him 
carry in his memory the full-hearted 
way in which the congregation 
joined the choir in singing the Mag- 
nificat or the great Te Deum, the 
Benedictus, the Venite and Nunc 
Dimittis. Give him these splendid 
examples, and he will feel that “the 
praise of God in song” is the most 
natural thing in the world. 

There is, moreover, a beautiful 
comradeship in song; it is one of the 
blessed ties “that bind our hearts in 
Christian love.” I can still remem- 
ber the curious feeling that pos- 
sessed me, when, as a child, I dis- 
covered that many well-known 
hymns did not belong to any one 
group of worshipers; but that Epis- 
copalians, Congregationalists, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, and Methodists 
all sang them. And great was my 
astonishment to learn that Roman 
Catholics also sang the Venite 
Adoremus. And then, although I 
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was too young to know Church 
history, my eyes were opened to a 
great truth, and there came to me 
a glimpse of what the reai unity of 
Christendom was; and there arose 
a great longing that the time might 
come when in the great essentials 
we should all be one. 

Says the Right Honorable, the 
Earl of Selborne: — 


Hymnody has embodied the faith, trust, 
and hope, and no small part of the inward 
experience of generation after generation of 
men, in many different countries and cli- 
mates, of many different nations, and in 
many varieties of circumstances and condi- 
tions. . . . It bears witness to the force of a 
central attraction more powerful than all 
causes of difference, which binds together 
times ancient and modern, nations of vari- 
ous races and languages, Churchman and 
nonconformist, churches reformed and un- 
reformed: to a true fundamental unity 
among good Christians; and to a substan- 
tial identity in their moral and spiritual ex- 
periences. 


This is the heritage which we 
open for the child by the judicious 
selection, and intelligent teaching, 
of the hymns of the Church; this is 
the great company of the faithful 
into which he enters by the gate of 
song; and he feels the sense of com- 
radeship with the strong and ear- 
nest souls of all ages. 

“Earth with her thousand voices 
praises God,” sang the poet. The 
older ecclesiastical artists put into 
the hands of the angels and cheru- 
bim, in their pictures, musical in- 
struments of wood and silver and 
other materials; because, as they 
quaintly thought, the dumb trees 
and rocks wanted to praise God, and 
could only do so by being made into 
instruments of music. The soul of 
the child is likewise struggling to 
express itself; let us put into his 
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heart the songs that shall liberate 
that expression. 


CHILDREN AND NEIGHBORS 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


TueE house and garden, the street 
and river, the hills and meadows on 
which we first look will make the 
final background of our mind. 
Against them will stand the family, 
neighbors, and the strangers to 
whose reactions our mind owes its 
loves and loyalties, tastes and prej- 
udices, — impressions which time 
and experience may modify but 
never obliterate. Awoman, stranded 
in a foreign land, mid the horrors of 
war, found her mind continually 
turning from the boom of artillery 
to the quiet of her native village 
and childhood home, where it 


sought safety among the playmates 


and old neighbors with which her 
memory repeopled: it. Mid the 
chaos of earth, it was not the people 
of her world of travel, nor the facts 
of life’s experience, but the simple 
neighbors of earliest childhood who 
typified for her the fundamental 
quiet for which her soul sought in 
the turmoil. 

It is difficult to realize that our 
children are unconsciously getting 
from us and our neighbors feelings 
more vital than facts, and storing 
them away to outlive memories. 
We cannot imagine that the fussy 
man in the next apartment, who 
loves quiet, may typify tyranny to 
the modern child as perfectly as did 
a deaf old rich neighbor to us, — he 
would not allow us to hunt our own 
balls in his myrtle-clad yard, but 
searched for them himself. Inside 
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his house, as gloomy as himself, he 
took them, — to keep forever, de- 
spite delegations which considered 
not sex nor station, and notes which 
knew not the language of diplom- 
acy. Yet, parental wisdom util- 
ized the cantankerous old soul to 
teach diplomacy to youth, and made 
injustice interpret justice, — to the 
end that the lonely old fellow, who 
“used to be different,’ was more 
pitied than despised, and could no 
longer classify with one who cut 
down her apple tree that the boys 
should no longer “‘borrow”’ the 
apples! With a chum, I used often 
to run in to see her grandparents, a 
few doors from my home. Always 
there was inspiration in the grand- 
mother’s lameness, to duties which 
we did not then know were service, 
— no set tasks; but needs that ap- 
pealed and forced us to a self-ac- 
tivity which trained our hearts and 
hands. It was fun to set out the 
simple supper for two, — to run to 
the garden and choose what vege- 
tables we would, and bring the water 
(last of all) from the back porch, 
where it ran night and day, cold 
from the hillside spring. 

Happy, helpful hours in some 
neighbor’s modern kitchenette will 
no doubt leave on a child’s mind to- 
day, impressions as distinct as the 
sweet memories I associate with a 
shining, singing tea kettle on a 
polished stove. The kettle always 
seemed to be calling, “‘I’m ready,” 
to the smiling neighbor who watered 
the English ivy in the sitting room. 
It lived in the big, brown glazed pot 
on the shelf, and climbed up to the 
ceiling, and trailed way across it. 
Held by tiny white strips and the 
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tacks; it bespoke such a sense of 
permanency. She could tell you how 
far it had strolled in a twelve 
months and how far in two years. 
That is the only house I remember 
that seemed to have time really to 
listen to and enjoy a tea kettle’s 
song, and [| naturally supposed it 
was for the pleasure of its company 
that the door of the tidy kitchen 
stood wide open. The conservation 
of heat was not mentioned. Such 
intimate neighborly associations of 
early life determine standards, and 
modify ways of looking at life, and 
quicken human sympathies. 

One dearest of little neighbors 
will forever typify gentility and the 
perfect spirit of hospitality for me, 
and loyalty to one’s beliefs, —in 
spite of Bridget’s assertion that her 
mistress ‘‘ would stick up for a Pres- 
byterian if he should rob and steal.” 
She always sent our presents and 
the box of candy on Pilgrim’s Day, 
— never on Christmas; and when 
I went to thank her I always went 
to the front door and was ushered 
in properly by Mary Ann. Other 
times I ran around to the dining- 
room door, and just discovered 
some one. It was thus I discovered 
my neighbor making charlotte russe 
one morning before breakfast; such 
a charlotte russe as no Bridget 
could compass, my mother told me 
later, — and the guests would never 
dream she had been up so early, so 
free and unhurried she would be to 
visit with them all day. In the pres- 
ence of the pudding I made an ap- 
pointment with Mary Ann at the 
horse block for the moment the sup- 
per dishes were done. Local repu- 
tation was at stake. She was to con- 
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vince the little southern visitor next 
door that there were Irish legends 
as fascinating as any her colored 
mammy could tell. 

But modern conditions do not en- 
courage the old-time intimate re- 
lationship with neighbors. Mothers 
keep saying, “Why not?” There 
are neighbors everywhere, and chil- 
dren, — even in the child-abjuring 
apartment, the summer hotel, or 
the city block; and childhood loves 
to-day the same simple, frank, hu- 
man relationships it has always 
loved. A child could alight in fairy- 
land as readily from a fire escape as 
from a horse block, exchange greet- 
ings as cordial on a stairway as ona 
village street. 

Every plan for early childhood is 
modified by the opportunities of 
environment for social relations and 
experimentation. The neighbor- 
hood and neighbors are the child’s 
available laboratory. With ordi- 
nary play equipment he is testing 
civic truths in your back yard, and 
learning less about individuality 
and more about the codperation and 
fellowship of the “new humani- 
ties.” 

The mothers of a “bunch” of 
boys of one block in a large city 
have succeeded in evolving a very 
good reproduction of the neighbor- 
liness of a small town. They have 
combined in neighborly fashion as 
frankly as the children. One mother 
takes the group, “Dutch treat,” to 
a concert; another to a play. One 
father conducts them to the circus; 
another to a ball game; and all the 
grown-ups are interested in the 
boys’ dramatic club, which meets 
at the different houses, and which 
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supported a French orphan last 
year. The “bunch” came for a 
whole day to the cottage where I 
was visiting last summer. Some of 
them came many days, for they 
“just love the lake,” as the hospit- 
able hostess could see. The lunch 
on the beach in front of the cottage 
was always a simple, untroubled 
repast. It seemed just to evolve out 
of the boxes or baskets brought from 
“the street,” by boys or mothers, 
and supplemented from the cot- 
tage kitchen. One mother drove her 
own motor out the eighteen miles, 
day after day, filled with boys and 
her baby girl, reiterating by manner 
and word that it was the easiest and 
most delightful way to spend a hot 
summer day, transporting the city 
*street”’ to the care-free shore spot. 
There are no delicate dealings with 
neighbors’ children when mothers 
take turns in sharing such expedi- 
tions and pleasures. 

Such parental sympathy with 
the plans of the children best assure 
the peace of the neighborhood and 
the happiness of the children. I can 
still remember the day we strung 
the cord from the attic window of 
my childhood home, across the yard 
and the wide parsonage garden to 
the cupola, where the spool waited 
that was to twist the laboriously 
composed messages from my boy 
neighbor to me. How interested 
was my mother in providing the 
long cord, though she knew it meant 
the tramp of more and more neigh- 
bor feet up the two flights! And 
how apathetic was the boy’s mother! 
I recall her perfectly, as I stand 
again in the sun-flooded, square 
cupola, buzzing with hornets, curi- 
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ous about our intentions. ‘‘Harm- 
less,” the boy said they were; but 
my apprehension about the hornets 
was negligible compared to my 
amazement at the blank indiffer- 
ence of the minister’s wife to the 
imperative need of spools and cord 
and to the glory of the enterprise. 
The laying of the Atlantic cable 
seemed no more remarkable to us. 
We read aloud the story of Cyrus 
Field’s endeavors, later from the 
school reader, amid the sunshine 
and the harmless hornets, the boy 
and I. In our family, we were never 
discouraged from playing boy games 
nor thwarted in our common inter- 
ests with boy neighbors, and the 
new girl who ‘“wouldn’t play 
‘wolf,’ for the world,” was a revela- 
tion to the neighborhood. 

. To inculcate readiness to help 
neighbors, to express sympathy for 
their sorrows and gladness for their 
good fortunes, are ways of deter- 
mining a child’s attitude toward a 
neighbor. A child away from home, 
hearing of a neighbor’s death, wrote 
a note of sympathy. “I did n’t like 
to,” he explained later to his mother, 
“‘for dead ones are the hardest of 
all to write.” Very early his train- 
ing had resolved itself into a ques- 
tion of individual responsibility 
toward his own affairs in relation to 
his neighbor. A little girl who went 
often to play with a neighbor’s child, 
said one day, ‘‘Mother, you like 
Mrs. Brown, don’t you?” The 
mother assured her she did. “I 
wish you liked her well enough to 
go oftener to see her. I think she is 
a lonesome person,” added the 
child. One day the world learned 
how lonely and desolate was the 
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heart into which the child’s keen 
eyes had peered and seen sorrow 
lurking. The child who has come to 
feel consciously, actively concerned 
for the sorrows or comforts of a 
neighbor, will from very habit of 
mind, assume an attitude of help- 
fulness toward those he finds him- 
self near by who need help at any 
time. 

“Ts this a Franklin or a Madison 
car?” asked a stranger in a crowded 
car, but the conductor did not hear 
and went merrily on his way about 
“‘fares.”” Noone seemed concerned. 
“Tt is a Madison car,” a woman 
volunteered. As the stranger lifted 
his hat and made hasty retreat to- 
ward the exit, her companion asked, 
“Who is your friend?” “I never 
saw him before,” replied the woman 
resolutely. ‘‘It is my early training. 
I was taught to offer assistance 
freely to any one who needed it. It 
made a difference to that man which 
car this was.” H.G. Wells shows the 
effect of the war in thawing British 
snobbery and aloofness, when the 
man who for years has stared at Mr. 
Britling over his newspaper at the 
club, “‘now talks” to him. If neigh- 
bors everywhere would lower their 
papers and talk in time of peace, as 
in time of war, instead of staring 
blankly, there would be little an- 
xiety about the children’s attitude 
toward neighbors. They would as- 
sume the right attitude. A teacher, 
returning to her boarding place 
from a long vacation, was wondering 
who was there before her, and feel- 
ing a bit gloomy, when a neighbor 
child came running toward her — 
all aglow—with welcome, she 
thought; and she laughed in glad- 
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ness for the cheer he brought. “I 
knew you would be glad to see me 
back!” exclaimed the child. “I 
just came.” So both were gladder, 
because each thought the other 
glad. 

Constrained by no ties of kinship, 
free from all the pretenses of friend- 
ship, neighborliness stands by it- 
self, — a thing unique and precious 
to childhood. Who would part with 
memories of one’s childhood neigh- 
bors? The boy must have felt a lack 
of such memories, who made the fol- 
lowing comment on his examina- 
tion paper. He had been describing 
social conditions a hundred years 
ago, with its dearth of creature com- 
forts and conveniences. “But life 
must have been pleasanter then 
than now,” he added, “‘for, even- 
ings, all the family used to gather 
around the big fireplace and the 
neighbors used to come in and listen 
to the songs and tell stories. Now 
every one goes to the movies, even 
the mothers.” In all the history of 
the world there has never been so 
much thought given to the rela- 
tion of the child and environment to 
the family and state as in the 
last quarter of a century, and there 
is much disquieting talk about 
whether, in the new and changing 
forms of home life, the personal 
values and the force of the ideal 
family life can be retained for the 
children of to-morrow, — or even 
to-day. Brick walls and mortar do 
not make a home, any more than 
stone walls a prison; and people do 
not make neighbors till infused with 
-a personal human interest. A neigh- 
bor atmosphere may be created by 
one child in a whole apartment. I 
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met such a child one day at the door 
of his neighbor’s house, a paper bag 
in his hand and a radiant smile. 
“Mine bib and mine table cloth,” 
he announced, as he pulled forth a 
little square of white oil cloth and 
a fresh folded bib. “He is the joy 
of the neighborhood,” said my 
friend, ‘‘and his mother is so good 
to share him with us all.”’ He knew 
what he could have for supper. His 
mother was not afraid of his being 
spoiled. He was neither bold nor 
timid, for he had acquired poise in 
his neighborhood travels. Here was 
a wee man starting out in life con- 
sciously equipped to give as well as 
receive pleasure, but not to make 
trouble. 

A city child, held too tight by a 
governess’s hand, moved to a subur- 
ban house and a neighborhood bris- 
tling with boys. “I never knew,” 
said the mother, “that neighbors 
could mean so much to a child. 
They have opened a new world to 
her.” The boy across the street was 
understood to use reprehensible 
language; but with such a mother 
and father as his, she felt sure he 
was fundamentally sound. Because 
this mother had come so tardily to 
realize the value of neighbor play- 
mates, she looked for and found the 
worth while in the boys next door, 
despite differences in certain ma- 
terial standards, due merely to 
training and traditions unlike her 
own; and she overlooked the other 
boy’s “language” as something 
picked up, but not necessarily con- 
tagious. (One mother disposed of 
the “language” problem by telling 
her son he was no more expected 
to pick up and put into his head 
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street words than he would expect 
to pick up cigar stumps from the 
street and put them in his pocket.) 
So by giving children more freedom 
with neighbors, — they will come 
to look for the good and leave the 
evil, which it far outweighs, in the 
neighborhood as in the big world of 
which it is only a sample. 


REDUCING THE COST OF LIVING 


BY HARRIET KNIGHT ORR 


THE first and most important step 
toward reducing the cost of living 
will be taken, when the housewives 
all over the country realize that this 
very vital problem is one which they 
and they alone can solve. This, they 
can do in two ways: First, by giv- 
ing all possible aid and encourage- 
ment to every movement which 
aims toward studying and remedy- 
ing conditions; second, by individ- 
ually studying the problem, each in 
her own household, and making an 
intelligent effort to bring down the 
cost of living in her own family. 

It is hard to tell which of these 
two methods will do more toward 
bringing about the desired result. 
Of course, such a step as that taken 
recently in Cleveland, where twenty 
thousand housekeepers pledged 
themselves not to buy eggs that 
cost more than a certain sum a 
dozen, does more toward reducing 
the cost of a particular article of 
food than the efforts of each indi- 
vidual housewife for ten years. 
State laws, providing for accurate 
weighing and measuring of food 
products, and for pure food, accom- 
plish in a day what individuals 
might work a lifetime to gain. 
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But such public measures must 
have the support of individuals, or 
they fail very largely of their effect. 
For instance, the manufacturer, 
driven by new laws to put his prod- 
uct in clean packages and produce 
it under decent conditions, quietly 
reduces the size of his “‘pound” 
package, and the careless housewife 
is soon paying more than ever for 
her food. 

Eternal vigilance is said to be the 
price of liberty. It is certainly just 
as true that eternal vigilance is the 
price of good living. And just as 
indifference and indolence has cost 
many a nation its liberty, so indif- 
erence and indolence have been 


large factors in causing the prices of 
foods to soar during the past few 
years. 

In the first place, housekeepers 
must keep accounts. No business 


would survive a year that was car- 
ried on as most households are, in 
the matter of keeping a reckoning 
of expenditures. If it be true, as it 
has been estimated, that from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the average 
American income passes through 
the hands of women, much of it go- 
ing for food and clothing, it must be 
true that the earning system of the 
husband is not much more import- 
ant than the spending system of the 
wife. And it is sad but true that 
many wives have no system at all 
about spending. Probably the tele- 
phone has something to do with the 
increased cost of living; just how 
much, individual housekeepers can 
estimate by buying personally for a 
month or two, keeping account of 
cash expenditures and comparing 
with the bills of other months. 
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Keep accounts then; accurate, 
intelligent accounts, that will show 
you at the end of the month just 
how much you are paying for meat, 
vegetables, milk, bread, laundry, 
etc. This is best done, I think, by 
using different columns, in a wide 
account book, giving each column 
its proper heading and putting 
down the total for each day in its 
proper column. 

Buy in season. First, you will 
have to learn what is the season for 
each of the various foods in your 
particular community. Do not de- 
pend on your memory or imagi- 
nation, nor on the best household 
journal in the country; go out and 
investigate; ask your experienced 
neighbors; and then verify their 
answers. Thus, you will be spared 
the costly experience of buying 
sugar, tomatoes, oysters, celery 
when they are “topping the mar- 
ket.” 

Buy judiciously as to quantity. 
Do not get twenty cents’ worth of 
a perishable thing when five cents’ 
worth is all you need; and on the 
other hand, do not buy sugar at 
four pounds for twenty-five cents, 
when you can get twenty pounds 
for a dollar. 

Buy less canned goods. As a rule, 
there are in the market good, whole- 
some vegetables that cost less than 
canned goods. The same is usually 
true of fruit, especially if you have a 
place in which to store home-made 
preserves and jellies. 

Form a habit of suspicion as re- 
gards the weight of what you buy. 
If you pay for a pound of crackers, 
you have the right to get a pound, 
and not thirteen ounces. When you 
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have found a grocer whose scales 
agree with yours, encourage him in 
his honesty by your patronage and 
recommendation. He needs it, for 
competition with dishonest scales 
has driven many an honest man out 
of business. 

Buy less meat and use every 
scrap of it. Do not buy a cheap cut 
of meat unless you are willing to 
take some trouble in learning how 
to cook it appetizingly and well; 
if you will do that, and make a 
study of new ways of preparing old 
things, you will be amazed to see 
how many things, formerly barred 
from your table, become welcome 
there. Creamed cabbage, “‘boiled”’ 
in the oven, became quite a favorite 
dishin our household, where cabbage 
ordinarily is banished with scorn. 

Learn to cook with buttermilk, 
— really there is very little to learn, 
for the smallest possible pinch of 
soda (often none at all), enables 
you to use it for almost everything 
for which you would use sweet milk. 
And the latter is two or three times 
as expensive as the other, and not 
so wholesome. 

Above all, face your problem with 
courage and determination. You 
can reduce the cost of living; if you 
will only use the same cleverness 
that American women have used in 
other directions, you will soon have 
the satisfaction of putting out of 
business the dishonest butcher, the 
careless milkman, and the wicked 
Trust. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR APRIL 


1. What course should be followed with a 
little boy of seven who, up to now a 
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truthful child, has begun to say what is 
not true? 

Ir should first be ascertained 

whether this child tells untruths 

simply to exercise his imagination; 
or to cover up wrong doing, or gain 
some other end. If the first, the 
matter is not particularly serious, 
and may be successfully handled 
merely by letting the child know 
that you regard what he says as a 
fairy tale. If, however, his untruth- 
fulness is of the second kind, the 
problem is really grave. When 
questioning him, plenty of time 
should always be allowed him to 
reply; and he should be urged to 
think carefully before he does reply. 
It should be made clear to him that, 
above everything else, his parents 
wish him to be truthful. It may be 
necessary to use some form of pun- 
ishment; but, whatever is done, or 
not done, there should be no haste 
and no excitement;— these two 

things are actually responsible for a 

certain amount of untruthfulness in 

children. 

2. What course should be followed with a 
little girl of eight who drops dishes, 
books, anything she may be carrying? 

This little girl should be per- 
mitted to carry something break- 
able of which she is very fond. She 
will instinctively thus learn to carry 
things carefully. 


3. Should a boy of fourteen with a me- 
chanical bent be allowed to devote him- 
self entirely to such studies, — omit- 
ting Latin, literature, etc., — when he 
enters the high school? 

There are two opinions among 
the best educators as to this ques- 
tion; some of them think that such 
a boy should be allowed to devote 
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himself entirely to the studies in 
which he is particularly interested. 
Others think that he should have an 
all-round education, which would 
necessarily include the other studies 
for which he cares less. The matter 
might be discussed with his school 
teachers. 


4. What course should be followed with 
a little boy of five who is very noisy? 

«When out-of-doors this little boy 
should be allowed to make as much 
noise as he likes. When in the 
house, books and other toys of a 
quiet character should be provided; 
—this is about all that can be 
done! 


5. Should children be told the financial 
state of their family? 

Some parents tell their children 
at an early age what the financial 
state of the family is; others never 
tell them this. Personally, I think 
that when children first have 
money to spend, they should begin 
to learn something of the amount of 
money possessed or earned by the 
family; and should gradually be 
taken into the full confidence of 
their parents in this matter. 


6. Is it right to let a child know that one 
doubts his word? 

If one is absolutely certain that a 
child has said what is not true, to 
gain an end, there can be no ques- 
tion as to its being right to let the 
child know that one doubts his 
word. This, however, does not al- 
ways help a child to truth-telling. 
Occasionally it does; but more often 
a child whose word is taken, when 
not true, is by this process shamed 
into truthfulness. 
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7. How can proper outdoor life be ob- 
tained for city children? 

Parks and playgrounds greatly 
help in this matter. School gardens 
and backyard gardens are often as 
helpful. 


8. How can children best be led to take 
an interest in gardening? 

This can best be done by letting 
children garden, either individually 
or in groups. 

g. How can good taste in dress best be 
taught to young girls? 

This can only be done by careful 
training. Talks on color harmonies 
and the principals of design will also 


aid. 


10. How can good citizenship best be 
developed in children? 

Example is the best aid in this 
matter. If children see their fathers 
and mothers actively interested 
in, and attentive to their duties as 
good citizens, the children will de- 
velop the same sense of civic 
responsibility. 


TEACHING TEMPERANCE 


Question No. 2, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for September, 1916, reads as follows: 
‘What should be said to children with re- 
gard to the use of wine and other spirituous 
liquors?” 


I BELIEVE children should be taught 
regarding liquors much as they are 
taught regarding smoking. It is in- 
jurious to growth, both physical 


and mental. By constant use, a 
dangerous habit might be formed. 
But do not exaggerate. Not long 
.ago I heard a mother tell her son, 
that beer was a deadly poison, — 
and the child truly thought the man 
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drinking the same was about to die. 
I cannot help wondering how long 
that mother will have the confi- 
dence of her son. The truth about 
liquor, told in a very simple way, 
reaches any normal child, I think. 


Maser Putnam Morcan, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


“Touch not, taste not, handle 
not” cannot be too strongly taught 
children. I never have liquor in the 
house and never use it in food, to 
create a taste for it. 


Mrs. W. F. Barron, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


We live near the city jail, so that 
our boy has had occasion to see 
many drunken men; and while it is 
a terrible sight, and especially so 
for a child, I believe it has been a 
wonderful lesson to him. We talk to 
him about these men, and he under- 
stands that the use of liquor has 
brought them to their awful state. 


M. E., 
Roseburg, Oregon. 


I am a staunch member of the 
W.C.T.U., and since I was a child I 
have never let a chance slip by, but 
always said all I can to condemn 
liquor. I never keep it around, 
never used it before my children 
were born. I am trying to “train 
up my children in the way they 
should go,” and I hope I may be 


able to do my duty in this respect. 
Mrs. H. M. B., 


Norton, Va. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL BOY’S CLOTHES 


Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for January, 1917, reads as follows: 
“Should boys of high-school age be en- 
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trusted with an allowance, and the selec- 
tion of their own clothes?” 

Tuts question makes me think of an 
aunt who often said, “It’s all very 
well for the girls to learn to make 
bread, but I donot want them learn- 
ing out of my flour barrel!”’ I have 
always felt differently; I am glad 
to have my children get experience 
under my direction, for they are 
bound to make mistakes, and what 
are parents for but to guide the 
children from their mistakes into 
the right? Yes, give the boys an 
allowance, and let them get the 
experience. 


Mrs. W. S. Parisu, 
Dallas, Texas. 


I know one very lovely and suc- 
cessful mother who has four boys. 
They are comfortably and nicely 
situated; but for the boys’ sake she 
has a rule that at fourteen they 
commence earning their own clothes, 
and she leaves most of the selection 
to them. They earn their own 
spending money before this age. 
She believes in training her boys in 
these things while they are under 
the protection and guidance of the 
home. They are especially bright 
boys, and find most of their pleasure 
at home. 


Mrs. T. E. Biturncs, 
Medford, Oregon. 


Yes, let the boy have an allow- 
ance and a reasonable amount of 
freedom in spending it; being ad- 
vised only in things that involve the 
greatest expense, gradually extend- 
ing the freedom. 


Paut AND PauLineE MeEap, 
Greeley, Col. 
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_ PARENTS AND THE CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


Question No. 3, Home Procress Ques- 

tions for February, 1917, reads as follows: 
‘Should parents read first what their chil- 
dren read?” 
A cAREFUL mother or father will 
always glance over the book their 
child intends to read. My little 
daughter of eight always hands me 
her new books to look at or read, in 
order to find out if they meet with 
my approval. In this way, I have 
taught her to like several stories 
the titles of which did not appeal to 
her. 


Mrs. C. R. HI, 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Parents should always know what 
children are reading. It is best to 
read first what they read, not only 
to be able to judge as to whether 


it is proper reading for the child, 
but to be able to discuss it and 
impress on the child any lesson 
taught. 


Toe Woman’s Cuvs, 
Tabares, Florida. 


I think this the wisest plan. If 
the parents have not time always to 
read first the books their children 
read, there are Guide Books they 
might refer to, in order to select the 
best books for children’s reading. 


Mrs. E. M. S., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR MAY 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you bave bad any 


experience that would be valuable to other 
subscribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Eviror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) 


1. How can a little girl of five 
who likes to watch other chil- 
dren play, but does not join in 
their games, be led to active 
participation? 

. What course should be fol- 
lowed with a boy of nine who 
wishes to talk constantly? 

. How can an ambitious spirit 
best be awakened in a girl of 
twelve? 

. How can the habit of thumb- 
sucking best be overcome in a 
child of three? 

. How can a spirit of lawless dis- 
obedience best be handled in a 
girl of eight? 

. Should children be permitted 
to play at war? 

. How can a boy of ten who is 
easily influenced by his com- 
panions best be helped? 

. How can a little girl of four be 
taught to settle her own dis- 
agreements with her play- 
mates, instead of calling to a 
grown-up at such times? 

. Should little boys play with 
dolls? 

. What course should be fol- 
lowed with a little child who 
runs away from home? 





OUR BOOK TABLE 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Simple Directions for the Laundress 
and 
Simple Directions for the Cook 
By Caroline Reed Wadhams 


TuEsE books represent a new attack upon 
the vexed problem of inefficient service in 
the home. Heretofore the cook, waitress, 
butler, and laundress have received only at 
second-hand the formal instruction offered 
so freely to-day, by education, to home- 
makers. Such instruction becomes distorted 
in transit. “Did you ever do a whole 
washin’?” asked a laundress of the woman 
who was offering her some instruction she 
had acquired, but not assimilated, from a 
short course in domestic science. (It per- 
tained to proper position at the washtub.) 
“You could do part of it so, but not a whole 
washin’.” The practical little booklets of 
this series speak directly, clearly, and under- 
standingly, as with the voice of authority, 
to inexperience, — and with full recogni- 
tion of the worker’s rights and interests as 
an individual. They mean to guide her con- 
fidently to paths of efficiency, satisfying to 
her and to her employer. 
A. P..C, 


(Longmans, Green, and Company. $.50 each.) 


“Pip”: A Romance of Youth 
By Ian Hay 


Moruertess Pip and Pipette were brought 
up by the servants according to their no- 
tions of respectability, scarcely observed 
by a preoccupied father, till their youthful 
indiscretions called them to his attention. 
They were then speedily dispatched to an 
academy for the sons and daughters of 
gentlemen, conducted by a tiresome theorist 
intended by nature for a spinster. There 
Pip learned ingenious devices for attaining 
“‘task tickets,” and enough loyalty to lie 
for Isabel. Acting as scavenger in Lower 
Shell, — performing duties relative to 
cleanliness of the schoolroom, — Pip be- 
comes acquainted with the little brutalities 


of boy»tyranny. He struggles to find some- 
thing “Ham” can teach, and “Ham” 
struggles to find something Pip can learn. 
“Ham” finds it in cricket, after he has dis- 
covered the other things that the imper- 
turbable Pip has missed in a home without 
a mother. From the cock-of-the-walk and 
all the sorts it takes to make a boy world, — 
and from the cricket,— Pip learns the 
things that are “not done.” Sportsman- 
ship has taught Pip how to fight, to win 
and to lose. Ian Hay knows his cricket 
and school life — as he knows other things 
— from experience as well as observation. 
Bs Fe ©, 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.) 


Adventures in Thrift 


By Anna Steese Richardson 


An illuminating and readable summary of 
how Mrs. Larry, in company with a few 
intimate friends, by persistency and con- 
centration for four months, upon her duties 
as purchasing agent of her home, reduced 
the cost of living one third. This quar- 
tet of self-appointed investigators pursue 
paths of thrift in codperative stores, mar- 
keting clubs, codperative kitchens, even 
housewives’ leagues; in labels and trade- 
marks and standardized goods, they follow 
the trail of the bargain counters in the de- 
partment store; and shatter the last illusion 
of shopping when they discover a bargain 
is not often a bargain in dry goods any 
more than in food stuffs. They learn from 
the grocer about package versus bulk, and 
cold storage versus fresh goods. They find 
out how meat is cut, and how to get the 
most proteid for your money. It is not a 
prosy mission, and every housewife will con- 
cur in their report that thrift means self- 
education in learning food and fabric values, 
and where and how to buy, as much as in 
care and prudence in the management of 


the things bought. 
A. % 


(The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25 net.) 
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A Child’s Religion 
By Mary Aronetta Wilbur 


How to show spiritual law in a natural 
world, — not a world half-secular, half- 
sacred, — is the task set forth in this little 
book, for those who would teach the modern 
child. The author shows how easy it is to 
make concrete illustrations the keynote of 
teaching, to vitalize the missionary tri- 
umphs of the church to-day in saving, not 
only men’s souls, but their bodies. Stories 
that make religion human, and connect 
truth with the child’s needs and experiences; 
hymns so selected as to relate to life, bring 
religion from visionary realms to an every- 
day world. To stress love, not authority; 
to tell stories, not to interpret virtue or to 
warn, but to bind a child to his Creator, by 
transfusing with divinity everyday things, 
— these are some of the many things ex- 
perience has taught the author about the 
child and his religion. 
oe 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00.) 


Hawaii: Past and Present 
By William R. Castle, Jr. 


A LAND inexpressibly fascinating, where the 
magnitude of the ocean vies with the majesty 
of the mountains, is the picture the author 
paints of the islands where he was born and 
reared, to which his ancestors went as mis- 
sionaries; their spell is upon him. He feels 
it in geological formation, climate, and 
flora; and in superstitions left by ancient 
idols about the ruined temples. The book 
tells of the commerce and industries; the 
ideals so essentially American, so super- 
ficially un-American and oriental; of the 
passing race, so kindly genial and eager to 
be taught. Mr. Castle pays high tribute 
to the zeal and devotion of the missionaries 
five hundred years ago, whose descendants 
have guided the industries and the policies 
of the island. The strategic value of Hawaii 
as the key to the Pacific, as the supply sta- 
tion for the navy, is of as keen interest at 
the moment as is the solution of the Hawai- 
ian labor problem and the significance of 
the cosmopolitan life of Honolulu. The book 
is an exhaustive Baedeker, whose many 
starred spots of picturesque beauty all will 
be the more anxious to visit, because of the 
author’s vivid descriptions. 
ae Pp on 


(Dodd, Mead and Company. $1.50 net.) 


The Green Alleys 
By Eden Phillpotts 


IN right, reason and justice, Nathan Pomfret 
is head of Crowns family, but unfortunate 
complexities of English law deny him cer- 
tain natural privileges of blood, which he 
“appreciates in spirit.” That is why Na- 
than lives on Bugle Farm, which adjoins 
Hill Crest; where his brother, Nicholas 
Crowns, raises the best hops in all the pas- 
toral plains of Kent. It is Nathan’s belief 
that “if you keep your mind open great 
things can get thro’ easy; if you keep it | 
locked and barred, when they come they 
only batter it.” The most remarkable 
thing about the brothers is their beautiful 
love for each other. When war comes, their 
mother, Georgina Crowns, “with her mind 
up in arms,” suggests that mothers of heroes 
are quite as important as heroes, for to her 
it seems that the necessity for understand- 
ing each other looms larger than war itself 
to three pairs of lovers, who walk the green 
alleys of Kent. 
Ba Fs es 


(The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 


Fellow Captains 


By Sarah Cleghorn and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher 


Tue Fortnightly Club has five loquacious 
members, fond of introspection, of digging 
all together down to their respective foun- 
dations, and delivering the findings to those 
assembled. One discovers a sure road to 
serenity, another finds slivers stuck in her 
vanity. How to make big things only seem 
big, and the wholesomeness of doing daily 
something that is not done with the civil- 
ized part of us — some primitive activity 
— are other discoveries; also the possibility 
of “banking” the pleasure of sunflooded 
hours, and drawing on them in moments of 
depression. The spinster has original poetic 
recipes, designed to accomplish all these 
things; and they are therefore duly labeled 
and appended to these dissertations. Al- 
though censored by the Fortnightly Club, 
this collection, like every collection of rec- 
ipes, contains a number which do not 
‘sound good,”as the cooks say. Dorothy’s 
notebook is also appended, containing quo- 
. tations, — to act as buoys marking the course 
the fellow-captains are steering. 
A. PS 
(Henry Holt and Company. $1.25 net.) 
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